PACIFIC SCHOOL 


CHRISTIAN 
NURTURE * A NEW MANUAL for those who are interested in 


the laboratory method of learning. 
Christian | THROUGH 
Nurture | 


Through THE CHURCH 


* Interprets the objectives of a laboratory school and 
suggests types of schools. 


* Suggests other types of situations in which the 
laboratory method may be used. 
Administering the Educa- 


Price $1.25 
tional Work of the Church 


by LEE J. GABLE 


LABORATORY | Laboratory 
SCHOOL | pochifny 
MANUAL | crus wonner 


A new book for Pastors, Directors of Christian Education 
and Church School Superintendents. 


Practical suggestions for: 


Building the Program 
Enlisting and Developing Volunteer Workers For the Training ee 
Semv ig) Fotis - = ~~ Children's Workers | 
Space and Equipment ; 
Financing 

Evaluating the Program 


by MARGIE McCARTY 


Price $1.25 


Order from your denominational bookstore, your state, or city council of churches or from 


Office of Publication and Distribution, National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. 
79 E. Adams Street Chicago 3, Illinois 


Get these NEW FILMSTRIPS for your church school! 


A MIRROR TO MYSELF TOGETHER WE GROW 
(Supervision) (Workers' Conference] 


Filmstrip, Black & White, with Filmstrip, Black & White, with 33 1/3 
3311/3 rpm record and User's rpm record and User's Guide con- 


PLAN—for Christian Education 
(Board of Christian Education) 


Filmstrip, Black & White with Read- 
ing Script and User's Guide. 


Guide containing script. 


How a teacher, worried by her own 
inadequacy, gained help from an- 
other teacher, from her church 
school superintendent, and from her 
pastor, only to discover that this 
was supervision! 


taining script. 


How a workers’ conference with 
dwindling attendance was revital- 
ized by helping teachers to use the 
Bible, work with parents, use audio- 
visuals, and secure pupil participa- 
tion. 


The main tasks of a board of Chris- 
tian education and how three dif- 
ferent churches each developed an 
effective educational program by 
doing one job at a time, and each 
job step by step. 


FOR USE BY PASTORS, DIRECTORS, AND CHURCH SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENTS AT MEETINGS OF THEIR TEACHERS OR BOARDS OF 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


Produced by cooperating denominations through the National Council of Churches. 


The complete kit containing all filmstrips, records, and guides will be available August 1 


FOR ONLY $21.00 
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MOVE... 


TEACH 


MOVE... 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 
Baptist Book Store 
2011 3rd Ave. N. 


MOBILE 
Havard’s Film Library 
8S St. Francis Street 


ARKANSAS 


LITTLE ROCK 
All-State Supply. Ine. 
1401 W. Capitol Ave. 


CALIFORNIA 


HOLLYWOOD 
Hansen’s Church Films 
1463 No. Vine St.. 


LOS ANGELES 


A. & M. Markus 
6504 Crenshaw 


OAKLAND 
Baptist Book Store 
526 Fifteenth St. 


PASADENA 
Kenneth L. Holst 
1399 North Lake 


COLORADO 
DENVER 
Ideal Pietures (Audio-Visual) 
714 18th St 
Visual Aid Center 


1657 Pennsylvania 
CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD 


Inter-Churech Audio- Visuals 
15 May Street 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 
John D. Genet 
1325 Washington 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON 
Church Book Shop 
725—12th Street, N. W. 


FLORDIA 


JACKSONVILLE 
Baptist Book Store 
218 W. Chureh St. 
MIAMI 


Evangel Book Store 
240 N. E_ Second Ave. 


GEORGIA 


ATLANTA 
Baptist Book Store 
283 Peachtree St., N.E- 


Calhoun Company 
121 Forrest Ave., N.E. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 

Covenant Press 

5101 North Francisco 
Religious Visual Education 
3830 N. Lincoln 


PEORIA 
Illini-Audio Visual Ed. Service 
221 Main St. 


ROCKFORD 
Lundgren’s Audio Visual 
419 7th St. 


ROCK ISLAND 
Augustana Book Concern 
639 38th St. 


SPRINGFIELD 
O’Hair Film Service 
1443 North Third St. 


with filmstrips, 
motion pictures produced by 


CHURCH-CRAFT PICTURES, 
whose purpose after 


INC., 


twelve years still is to supply 
the church with visual aids 
of the highest character, with 
respect to Bible accuracy and 
technical quality. 


slides and 


ORDER YOUR VISUAL AIDS FROM THESE DEALERS 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON 
Gospel Trumpet Co. 
East 5th at Chestnut 
EVANSVILLE 
Smith & Butterfield 
305 Main Street 

FT. WAYNE 
Bible Truth Publishers 
3901 So. Wayne Ave. 


Gospel Temple Bookshop 
117 E. Rudisill Bivd. 
SOUTH BEND 


Bible Book Center 
413 S. Michigan 


IOWA 


DES MOINES 
Midwest Visual (Ideal) 
1108 High St. 
WAVERLY 


Wartburg Film Service 
207 9th St.. N.W. 


KANSAS 


SALINA 
Leffingswell’s, Inc. 
Box 852 


WICHITA 
Baptist Book Store 
231 No. Main 


KENTUCKY 


LOUISVILLE 
Baptist Book Store 
317-19 Guthrie St. 


LOUISIANA 


ALEXANDRIA 
Baptist Book Store 
534 Jackson St. 
NEW ORLEANS 
Baptist Book Store 
4141 Providence Place 


Delta Visual Service, Inc. 
815 Poydras Street 


SHREVEPORT 
Rent-A-Movie Corp. 
1601 Market Street 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 
Folkemer Photo Service 
927 Poplar Grove St. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON 
Whittemore Associates Inc. 
16 Ashburton Place 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT 
Engleman Visual Ed. Service 
4754 Woodward Avenue 


KALAMAZOO 
Newman Visual Ed. Co. 
783 West Main 


PONTIAC 


Christian Literature Sales 
39 Oakland Avenue 


SAGINAW 
Evangel Film & Church Supply 
509 Federal Avenue 


MINNESOTA 


OULUTH 
Hart Audio Visual Center 
26 North First Ave., E. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Midwest Audio Visual Co. 
10 W. 25th St. 


MISSOURI 


KANSAS CITY 
Baptist Book Store 
1017 Grand 


Hoover Brothers, Inc. 
1020 Oak St. 


ST. LOUIS 
Religious Film Libraries 
Beaumont and Pine 


MONTANA 


HELENA 
Crescent Movie Supply 
1031 Logan 


NEBRASKA 


BLAIR 
Lutheran Publishing House 
200 South Fifth St. 


OMAHA 
Book Of Books (Wartburg) 
316-318 S. 18th St. 


Church Film Service 
6509 North 32nd St. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


MANCHESTER 
Rice Film Co, 
123 Pleasant St. 


NEW JERSEY 


NEWARK 
North Essex Film Library 
5 Second Ave. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY 
Division of Audio Visual Aids 
68 So. Swan St. 


BUFFALO 
Buffalo Book & Bible House 
244 Delaware Ave. 


M. C. Gagern 
178 Southampton St. 


HOMER 

Council Films, Ine. 

50 N. Main St. 
NELLISTON 
Chureh Service Co., Ine. 
NEW YORK 


Carroll Good, Inc. 
17 Park Place 


Nu-Art Films, Ine. 
247 W. 46th Street 
Rileys 

41 Union Square 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE 
Baptist Book Store 
304 North Tryon St. 


RALEIGH 
National Film Service 
14 Glenwood Ave. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


FARGO 
Epko Film Service, Ine. 
631 N. P. Avenue 


Northern School Supply Co. 
8th Street and N. P. Avenue 


MINOT 
Nort! Projector & Film 
319 East Central Ave. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI 
Levy’s Film & Projection Service 
1648 Pullan Ave. 


Manse Film Library 
2514 Clifton Ave. 


CLEVELAND 
Buckeye Church Supplies 
3252 Lorain Ave. 


COLUMBUS 
The Wartburg Press 
57 E. Main St. 


DAYTON 
Otterbein Press (Audio Visuals) 
252-254 W. Fifth St. 


Twyman Films 
400 West First Ave. 


MANSFIELD 


The Bookery, Inc. — 
66 North Mulberry 


PORTSMOUTH 
The Evangel Press 

1220 Ninth Street 

TOLEDO 


Lutheran Book Shop 
212 Summit St. 


OKLAHOMA 
ADA 
McAnally’s 
213 East Main St. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 


Baptist Book Store 
208 N. W. 11th St. 


OREGON 


EUGENE 
Old Lamp-Religious Beokstore 
1361 Williamette St. 


PORTLAND 


Christian Supply Center, Inc. 
825 Southwest Fourth Ave. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BETHLEHEM 
Bethlehem Book Shop 
73 E. Broad St. 


Hartley's 
509 W. Broad St. 


ERIE 

Grise Film Library 
105 E. 9th St. 
HARRISBURG 
J. P. Lilley & Son 
928 N. Third St. 
JOHNSTOWN 
The Camera Shop 
529 Main Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
Joseph C. Ott 
6901 Castor Street 


Pinebrook Book Store 
730 Chestnut 


Methodist Book Room 
1707 Arch St. 


PITTSBURGH 
Dept. Audio Visual Edu. 
209 Ninth St. 
READING 


Reading Bible House 
144 N. 6th St. 


SHARPSVILLE 
L. C. Vath, Autio-Visual Aids 


UNIONTOWN 
Photographit, Inc. 

12 So. Gallatin Ave. 
WILLIAMSPORT 


Gospel Book Store 
420 Pine St. 


RHODE ISLAND 


poet es | 
Avard J. Sloa' 
640 Greenville Ave. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


fe ging 
L. Bryan Co. 
T440 Main St. 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS 
J. A. Costello Co, 
303 So. Main St.° 


MURFREESBORO 
Dehoff Publications 
749 N. W. Broad St. 


NASHVILLE 
Baptist Book Store 
161—8th Ave. North 


TEXAS 


BEAUMONT 
The Window Book Shop 
2365 Pecos Blvd. 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
South Texas Visual, Ine, 
1917 Leopard St. 


DALLAS 
Baptist Book Store 
701 N. Ervay at San Jacinto 


Texas Educational Aids 
4006 Live Oak 


FT. WORTH 
Miller's Visual Alds, Inc. 
519 Pennsylvania Ave. 


HOUSTON 
Baptist Book Store 
1406 Main St. 


LUBBOCK 
Sound Photo 
1012 Main St. 


VIRGINIA 


NORFOLK 
Tidewater Audio-Visual 
617 West 35th St. 


RICHMOND 
Baptist Book Store 
212 E. Grace St. 


Ideal Pictures ‘Company 
219 E. Main St. 


Religious Film Library 
8 North 6th St. 


WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE 
Audio-Visual Center, Ine, 
1205 No. 45th St. 


SPOKANE 
Chureh Film Service 
4033 W. Princeton 


WEST VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON 
The Bible Book Shop 
219 Hale Street 


HUNTINGTON 
Religious Book Store 
415 11th Street 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 
Roa’s Films 
840 No. Plankinton 


ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE 
Anchorage Rellglous Supply 
521 E Street 


CANADA 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Evangelleal Publishers 
366 Bay 


CHURCH-CRAFT PICTURES * House of Quality ¢ St. Louis, Mo. 


ly Hts 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


the year. 


endl flrs 


offers the largest selection of films for 


© WORSHIP and INSPIRATION 
e DISCUSSION 
e MOTIVATION 


¢ PROMOTION and DEVELOPMENT 
of the BASIC OBJECTIVES 
in CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Ask your film library about 


Family Films’ Series Savings Plan. 


Ask for your FREE CALENDAR and descriptive 
catalogs from any FAMILY FILMS LIBRARY 


1364 N. Van Ness Ave. ¢ Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Ae on RA es 


The calendar lifts up the major emphases of the 
Church year, and correlates suggested Motion 
Pictures for those emphases. The Church year 
topics also become categories for selecting films 
on given topics to be used at any time during 


16mm Sound Motion Pictures 


Black & White and Color 
Daily Rental from $5.00 


FAMILY FILMS INC. 
1364 N. Van Ness Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


(1) Pléase send your free calendar for 1955 correlating 
both film series with the church emphases throughout 
the year. 


Please send your free illustrated catalogue: 

O 26 Living Bible Films 

( 39 Modern Inspirational Films 

( Please send the name of my nearest franchised 
Family Films Library. 
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us 


Equipment 
for 
Religious Education 


SO MUCH progress has been made 
in the development of curriculum 
materials, audio-visual resources, mis- 
sionary education materials, and 
supplementary books that we are 
almost in a different world from 
that of twenty or even fifteen years 
ago. Information about these re- 
sources is communicated vigorously 
through denominational and _inter- 
denominational channels. There is 
little excuse for any church not know- 
ing about them. 

No comparable effort has been 
made to communicate information 
about equipment. Consequently this 
factor in religious education has been 
neglected. There has been little 
standardization except in the height 
of tables and chairs for the various 
ages, the floor area needed, and to 
some extent audio-visual equipment. 
As a result, few churches have ade- 
quate equipment and many have the 
wrong kind. This is especially ap- 
parent in children’s groups. 

One of the difficulties lies in the 
fact that, whereas the curriculum 
and much of the resources materials 
are produced and marketed by de- 
nominations officially, this is not 
true of equipment. Many of the pro- 
ducers of it have not recognized the 
church market as worth going after. 
Some of them have had insufficient 
concern for functional value. De- 
nominational offices have had little 
opportunitly to evaluate the equip- 
ment in behalf of their people. 

Over one billion dollars are being 
spent during 1955 and 1956 on 
church buildings and equipment. Not 
enough of this is earmarked for 
equipment. This is adding to the 
number of churches poorly equipped 
to do the job of religious education. 

It is in the hope of encouraging 
concern about this problem and giv- 
ing some guidance in solving it that 
the Journal is publishing this spe- 
cial issue. 

New churches will find it helpful 
in selécting equipment to match the 
building and the opportunities con- 
fronting them. Established churches 
will find it useful in evaluating their 
present equipment and in keeping 
abreast of new developments. 

Teachers will find in it pictures 
of equipment which they can pro- 
vide or get parents of the children 
to make. Many of the items can be 
either “homemade” or purchased 
from producers. Some of them are 


not produced commercially at all and 
have to be “homemade.” 

This issue will be widely used in 
leadership training schools; many 
copies having already been ordered 
for that purpose. 


More to come 


So many pictures have been con- 
tributed by readers that it is impos- 
sible to use all of them, or even all 
of the best of them, in this issue. In 
order to share some of those which 
could not be included a series of 
equipment pictures will appear in all 
but the special issues of the coming 
year. Watch for them—they will be 
helpful. For example, one of these 
will be on equipment for drama. 

The editors appreciate the gener- 
ous help given by Journal readers in 
sending them pictures and sketches. 
We wish all of them could have been 
used. If some are disappointed in not 
seeing their contributions published 
they will remember that they learn 
more from the pictures contributed 
by others than from seeing their own 
in print. Nevertheless, not being able 
to use all of them is cause for gen- 
uine regret. (For credits see page 28.) 

The cooperation of advertisers is 
appreciated. Many producers of 
equipment were skeptical about the 
“church market” and cautious about 
advertising. Advertising is needed to 
give readers information as to where 
to secure equipment. It is hoped the 
churches will show their apprecia- 
tion to those who did advertise, and 
in ordering will mention the Journal. 

Thanks also to the writers of the 
articles. Their assignments were not 
easy but each writer was gracious in 
accepting. (See page 28). 


Convention number 

This issue is the 23rd International 
Convention number. We hope to see 
many Journal readers there (Cleve- 
land, Ohio, July 28-31, in the air 
conditioned Auditorium.) Be sure to 
visit the Journal booth, the Consulta- 
tion Area, the bookstore, and the 
many exhibits in the Exhibition Hall. 


The Next Special Issue 


HE NOVEMBER 1955 issue will 
be a special number on teaching 
the Bible in such a way as to give 
the learner the feel of it and a real 
understanding of its message, and to 
win an active personal response from 


him. 
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The old-timers learned that sinks and 
refrigerators did help teach about God. 


they discovered 


their children and 
found that 


by micki and gene kuehl 


Wuere will I find a story 
that will interest and hold the atten- 
tion of all our children?” Arleta 
asked. 

The children’s division leader re- 
membered how the three-year-olds 
squirmed with childish impatience. 
She knew how the ten-year-olds gig- 
gled at the story told simply so the 
youngest could understand. 

“How can we sing a song that 
means something to little Johnny but 
still goes with Susie’s lesson for to- 
day?” 

In each of the basements of the 
Franklin and Primrose Evangelical 
and Reformed churches, in rural 
Iowa, the neatly arranged rows of 
pews faced lovely altars. Individual 
classes met behind partitions. But, 
somehow, something was missing. It 
wasn’t love for the children that was 
lacking . . . nor was it devotion on the 
part of faithful teachers. 

That was the story before four of 
the teachers attended a children’s 
workers’ workshop last summer. Since 
then a big change has taken place— 
in the teachers’ minds and in the 
equipment they work with. 

At the conference the four teachers 
had “discovered” their children; back 
home they shared their discovery: 
every child is important to God, and 
the small children, especially, learn 
by doing. “Younger children,” they 
explained, “even learn while they 
play!” 

Soon the teachers were pushing the 
partitions first one way and then an- 
other. Out went the lovely altars. 
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Someone suggested that parents get together to build the equipment needed. 


In two weeks these young mothers sanded and varnished two sets of blocks. 


It wasn’t until this drastic step was 
taken that the teachers realized that 


little children had never seen what 


was on top of the altar. 

Then the pews were removed. Out 
of what had been one large assembly 
hall they arranged three cozy little 
rooms. “It looks like a home,” one 
of the teachers said. 

But the home was empty. Someone 


suggested that the parents of the. 


small children might get together to 
build the equipment needed, and 
from then on the project grew. After 
four work nights during a period of 
two weeks, these young parents had 
made two sets of blocks, two refrig- 
erators, two sinks, two stoves, and 
three graded book shelves. 

As they worked the parents talked 


and laughed together, about homes 
and children, about farms and live- 
stock. Once the women looked up 
from the blocks they were sanding 
to smile at the two husky men intent- 
ly working on a child-sized sink that 
had to be “just right.” 

After the sawing and nailing came 
the painting and everything was 
given several coats to make it wear 
well and to seal all possible slivers 
away from childish hands at play. 

Other members of the congrega- 
tion became interested in what was 
being done. The young people built 
coat racks, each one graded to size 
for the nursery, kindergarten, pri- 
mary or junior departments. Seventy- 
year-old Mrs. Herman Schau com- 
pletely outfitted the nursery with doll 
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The teacher wondered to herself, "Will 
Verne learn to share his playthings?” 


clothes and quilts for the doll beds. 
Eleven of her twenty-three grand- 
children are enrolled in the Primrose 
church school. 

At a family night the junior high 
boys woodburned faces on a set of 
farm and Palestinian animals that 
had been cut out by Armin Lange, 
a local carpenter. Members of the 
congregation brought in rugs for the 
floor, and substantial child-sized fur- 
niture, including tables and chairs. 

Ralph Wendling of the Franklin 
church built six new partitions and 
new library shelves in his workshop, 
and Bobbie and Karen Johnson’s 
father, who wasn’t able to attend the 
work-nights, volunteered to make an 
entire set of housekeeping equipment 
at home. Next week Mr. Johnson 
came to church with a stove and sink 
all newly made and brightly painted. 

One man said to the minister, “We 
sure have built a lot of equipment, 
but just look at the fun we had doing 
it!’ There had been popcorn and 
watermelon at nearly every work- 
night—but that had only been a part 
of the fun. 

The old-timers missed the lovely 
altars, with their shining wood and 
black and gold cloth. Some were 
critical of the new equipment: “How 
are they going to teach anything 
about Jesus and God with sinks, re- 
frigerators, stoves, and baby beds?” 

It was obvious to most people, how- 
ever, that the church school, with its 
ornate altar and rows of pews had 
been an imitation of the sanctuary 
on the next floor. The church had 
been expecting the children to fill 
shoes—or pews—that were too big 
for them. 

The teachers knew that soon the 
children would learn to love the little 
white cloth-covered table with its Bi- 
ble, the picture of their “loving 
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They made graded coat racks 
for each of the departments. 


friend,” and the Dutch shoe with its 
ivy vine. 

But those church school leaders 
were hardly prepared for what hap- 
pened on Sunday morning. In the 
junior department the children acted 
rather grown-up and tried hard not 
to notice the noise on the other, side 
of the partition. They looked at the 
maps and pictures on their side of 
the wall, and helped themselves to 
books from the newly-made book 
shelves. 

The children in the primary de- 
partment didn’t have to be told to 
“take a few minutes to get acquaint- 
ed” with their room. The chairs and 
tables were there, but the low book- 
cases and worship center invited 
them to investigate and see for them- 
selves. They did—and found _ pic- 
tures that would apply directly to 
their lesson for the day. 

Next door the four and five-year- 
olds were enthusiastic about their new 
equipment. Teachers wondered at 
first whether these tots could be en- 
couraged to play quietly once they 
became accustomed to their stoves 
and sinks and refrigerators. Later 
the teachers found out that the chil- 
dren learned an important lesson on 
how to “show kindness and be help- 
ful to our friends as Jesus would 
want us to.” 

That first morning the kindergar- 
ten teachers moved quietly from 
group to group allowing the children 


little 


The women smiled at the husky men 
who worked on the child-sized sink. 


to open and shut the oven doors, look 
into the “ice box,” and walk over to 
the wonder table. 

“What’s this for?” Nancy asked as 
she picked up a large colored rock 


and handed it to her teacher. 


“It’s to make us wonder about 
God’s beautiful world,” Mrs. Schweer 
told her. Then Nancy looked at the 
picture of a spider spinning its web 
and later she started building “a 
house to put chickens in” with the 
blocks. 

When the teacher quietly told the 
children to put away their toys, 
Verne returned the wooden horse to 
the toy shelves. It had been his 
“very own” that morning. As the 
children sat on the big rug by the 
white worship table, Mrs. 
Schweer told them about sharing 
toys with each other. She thought to 
herself, “Will Verne learn to share 
his playthings here in this room? 
And if he does, will he be able to 
take this experience home where he 
plays with his little brother? And 
will he remember how to share when 
he grows up?” 

In the nursery room three of the 
tiniest children sat around a child- 
sized table and “bowed their heads.” 
Mrs. Alfred Schau, their teacher, 
couldn’t help thinking, “Where two 
or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of 
them!” 

Here the tiniest were doing some- 
thing they had seen others do. Per- 
haps at home Mother had suggested 
“Shall we fold our hands?” Now they 
did it themselves, with no reminder 
at all, or perhaps, “What do we do 
before we eat?” 

That was enough to convince the 
skeptical. Sinks and stoves and re- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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EquipMENT TO FIT | 


N ANY CONSIDERATION of the 

use of equipment for religious edu- 
cation space is an important factor. 
If space is inadequate for the full use 
of equipment, preference must be 
given to items which require little 
room. In planning new buildings or 
remodeling old ones the kind of 
equipment to be used should be kept 
in mind in determining how much 
space is needed. 

An important trend in church 
school organization is toward using 
all the space all the time. The prac- 
tice used to be to hold large depart- 
mental worship services in large 
rooms while class rooms were unused, 
then shift the entire department to 
class rooms, leaving the worship room 
empty. There had to be two chairs 
for each person. Each space was 
used for half of the church school pe- 
riod. 

The trend, especially in children’s 
work, has been, for a generation or 
more, toward small departments, 
meeting in self contained rooms, used 
throughout the church-school period, 
with the entire program in the one 
room. This calls for furnishings and 
equipment which can be moved eas- 
ily, so that a shift from one activity 
to another can be made quickly. 

The maximum sizes now generally 
recommended by religious education 
leaders for children’s groups are as 
follows: 

Nursery, 12 to 15 children 

Kindergarten, 15 to 20 children 

Primary, 20 to 25 children 

Junior, 20 to 25 children 

This grouping means that in a 
small church the primary children 
would all be together, using a group- 
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graded curriculum. In a medium 
sized church the first and second 
grades would be together, the third 
and fourth, the fifth and sixth. In 
a larger church each grade would be 
by itself. Still larger churches might 
need two or more groups for each 
grade. 

Some churches are finding that to 
meet this standard they must have 
two complete schools, especially for 
the children, one at 9:00, 9:15 or 
9:30, the other at 10:45 or 11:00 
o'clock, using the rooms twice. 

Where youth or adult groups meet 
together for departmental worship 
it is generally recommended that the 
maximum size of the study groups 
be as follows, each with two leaders, 
possibly husband and wife: 

Junior high, 20 young people 

Senior high, 25 young people 

Older youth, 25 young people 

Adults, 25 men and women 


Provide plenty of space 


For the use of equipment such as 
that portrayed in this issue of the 
Journal, the floor space per person 
needed is as follows: 

Nursery and kindergarten: 30 to 
35 sq. ft., good; 25 to 30 sq. ft., fair; 
under 25 sq. ft., poor. (The govern- 
ment standard for weekday nurseries 
is 40 sq. ft.) 

Primary and junior: 25 to 30 sq. 
ft., good; 20 to 25 sq. ft., fair; below 
20 sq. ft., poor. 

Young people and adults: 15 to 20 
sq. ft., good; 12 to 15 sq. ft., fair; 
under 12 sq. ft., poor. 

The results of inadequate floor 
space shows up especially with chil- 
dren, because it results in overcrowd- 


ing and overstimulating them and it 
restricts the type and variety of 
teaching possible. 

Rectangular rooms are the most 
usable, with a ratio of three feet in 
length for each two feet in width or 
of four feet in length for each three 
feet in width, the long dimension on 
the outside wall, and with at least 
one wall unbroken by doors or win- 
dows. 

When possible, it is good to have 
outdoor space available to each de- 
partment, preferably adjacent to the 
department room, with windows look- 
ing out upon it. This space is rela- 
tively inexpensive in most cases and 
is a valuable supplement during sev- 
eral months, the year around in a 
warm climate. 

Walls between the rooms should 
be sound resistant. An active church 
school group will not be as quiet as 
a passive group. Sound does not ne- 
cessarily indicate disorder in church 
school any more than with a choir 
or orchestra. Active groups create 
sound and other groups need to be 
protected from it. This should be 
kept in mind when the basic struc- 
ture of a building and the wall cov- 
erings are planned. Storage cabinets 
and closets along dividing walls us- 
ually help deaden sound. 

Many buildings must be used at 
less than maximum efficiency be- 
cause of insufficient store rooms and 
closets. It is estimated that storage 
space in store rooms and closets 
should equal one tenth the area of 
the rooms they serve. Such storage 
facilitates multiple use of rooms. 

Since shifting age distribution 
within a church often makes reas- 
signment of rooms advisable it is well 
to have storage cabinets and coat- 
hat racks loose from the building 
structure so that they can be moved 
from room to room, if necessary. 


Provide fresh air, light, color 

Most churches have given inade- 
quate attention to ventilation, light- 
ing and color. Stuffy rooms, dimly 
lighted, with drab or dirty walls are 
a serious barrier to learning and in- 
spiration. Churches old or new 
should see to it that their ventilation, 
lighting and color are assets not lia- 
bilities. 

Ventilation should be constant and 
without draft whenever a room is 
occupied. Light should be accord- 
ing to standards for sight and health, 

(Continued on page 44) 


On the nursery “worktable” 
below is a vise and a thick 
slab of cork. Children like 


hammering nails into cork. 


HILDREN LEARN in many dif- 
ferent ways, probably least of all 
by sitting still and listening. Religion 
is learned when it is lived. Church 
school teachers plan, therefore, so 
that boys and girls have opportuni- 
ties to think, talk, play, act, work, 
and worship in Christian, ways. 
Children do not learn by sitting 
still for an hour while a teacher talks 
at them. They learn as they sing, 
play, worship, act out stories; as they 
make posters, murals, maps, note- 
books, puppets, charts, “movies,” 
“television programs;” as they talk 
with resource persons such as mis- 
sionaries, people from other coun- 
tries, the minister, and church lead- 
ers; and as they go on trips, read, 
enjoy pictures and plan a gift for 
others. Religion is made real to chil- 
dren as they do these things which 
they understand and enjoy. 
Sometimes a teacher hears, “Why 
do they have all those toys in the 
nursery and kindergarten? My child 
can play at home.” Play is a child’s 
business. He works hard at it. It is 
through play that he learns to “love 
his neighbor as himself.” He learns 
to take turns, to respect the rights of 
others, to cooperate. The alert teach- 
er interprets religiously his play ex- 
periences through conversation and 


in worship. Helping a child to be 
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A "sharing box" in which children 
place gifts they bring for others 
until time to send them, helps to 
emphasize the privilege of sharing. 


The puzzle box, below, is a neat 
cabinet in which the children can 
store their puzzles. This helps 
to develop habits of orderliness. 


Christian in his play is just as im- 
portant as helping his father be 
Christian in his business. 

Concerning older children the ques- 
tion often is, “Why are they always 
making something? Why don’t they 
learn the Bible?” They are learning 
the Bible, in ways which are mean- 
ingful to a child. The truths of the 
Bible come alive when they make a 
diorama to visualize a story, or dram- 
atize a conversation, or make a scroll. 
They begin to realize God’s laws as 
they study the cycle of the seed or 
the seasons. They grow in their un- 
derstanding of God as Father of all 
as they talk with a friend from an- 
other country. 


Why equipment is needed 

Such teaching requires equipment. 
It calls for more than tables and 
chairs—sometimes these least of all. 
Most of the best nursery and kinder- 
garten play equipment is used on the 
floor, not on tables. Even in primary 
and junior groups, where tables are 
needed, there is a tendency to fill 
a room with tables and chairs and 
then depend on table work entirely. 

Tables should be small so that the 
children can move them to the walls 
when the floor space is needed for 
acting out a story, a circle conversa- 
tion, worship, building a model vil- 
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USING 
EQUIPMENT 
WITH CHILDREN 


lage or a display, or for other ac- 
tivities. 

Equipment is important because it 
is needed in many of the learning ex- 
periences and the experiences will be 
incomplete or even impossible without 
it. The equipment needed varies with 
the age of the children and with the 
unit of study being used. It should 
be chosen carefully and with the pur- 
pose of the teaching in mind. A large 
number of items in a children’s room 
is not the goal. Rather, teachers 
should have what they need to help 
boys and girls grow as Christians at 
their particular level of development. 


How to select equipment 

It is well to keep in mind these 
basic principles in selecting equip- 
ment: 

1. Choose equipment according to 
the special needs of the group for 
which it is intended. 

2. Select each item with a definite 
teaching purpose in mind, not just 
because it appeals to an individual or 
committee or because it is unusual 
or “cute 

3. Select the amount of equipment 
and the particular items according to 
the size of the room and the number 
of children. Even in a small group 
there needs to be a good variety of 
equipment. Secure the items which 
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Giving an artistic expression Many children's teachers prefer autoharp Small, sturdy tables with corner legs allow 


to Christianity is basic. The 
easel pictured is adjustable. 


are needed but remember that space 
is very important to children. The 
younger the child the more space he 
needs.- Sometimes furniture and 
equipment should not be added; it 
needs to be removed. The cluttered 
feeling of a crowded room can be 
overcome by removing most of the 
chairs. The children can sit on the 
floor for conversation, singing, and 
worship if the floor is clean and per- 
haps covered by a rug. 

4 Select equipment which will en- 
courage children to think, explore, 
and do for themselves. 

5. When buying play equipment 
for younger children, choose items 
which are child-size, not doll size. 
For example, housekeeping furniture 
in a kindergarten should be scaled to 
the size of a four or five-year-old. 

6. Secure equipment which is stur- 
dy, safe, and can be kept clean easily. 

7. Choose equipment of good qual- 
ity. It is better to buy. only a few 
items and buy good ones than to in- 
vest in cheap ones. Economy at the 
expense of the development of the 
children is unwise. 

8. Choose each item in relation to 
all the other equipment in the room. 
Keep a balance in the types of equip- 
ment bought. For example, having 
too many books but not having any 
hollow blocks would reflect poor plan- 
ning for nursery and kindergarten 
children. The same would be true in 
a junior department if big supplies 
of paper, paste, and pencils. were 
bought but no good map of Palestine 
was available. 
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to piano for leading children in singing. flexible arrangements and are easily moved. 
Learning to play the autoharp is very easy. Manipulative toys are good for the nursery. 


Children often feel more at ease on the floor than on chairs. If floor 
is not carpeted, small (clean) rugs should be used to protect the little 
ones from cold floors and will make them feel "special" as well. The rugs 
easily can be rolled and stored in convenient closets after each time used. 


EN 


A church with limited space and inventive leadership developed this fine 
combination room divider and storage cabinet for nursery children's toys 
and books. The back also serves as a tack board and the top as a display 
shelf. Other shelves are an accessible height for nursery-aged children. 
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A long-time favorite is the durable, 
straight-line, saddle seat chair. It is 
comfortable and easy to handle and 
store. Cut with the grain, the wood 
does not splinter easily. These are 
in natural finish. Two pieces across the 
back are advisable. Chair heights are 
given in the accompanying article. 


This equipment can be used in several 
ways. The teeter can be made into a 
slide. The support can be made into 
a ladder. The platform of the cart 
can be removed and used as a teeter 
board over one of the wheel sections. 
It can also be used as a walking board. 
Children enjoy "inventing" new uses. 


Young children, in an "expanded session" church school or weekday school, 
need a rest period. Cots such as these can be stacked for storage. Small 
rugs or mats serve the purpose well if the use of cots is not feasible. 


Transportation toys are 
articulating trains, trailer trucks, and other items of the type shown 
in picture, without wheels and sharp metal corners, are very desirable. 
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an important part of nursery equipment. 


Simple 


9. If outdoor play space is avail- 
able, make use of it. Choose some 
“large muscle” equipment (slide, 
climbing apparatus, swing). 

10. Buy sturdy, rectangular tables 
with corner legs, light enough and 
small enough to be moved easily, and 
do not be misled by novelty and eye 
appeal. Keep in mind the function 
of a table. Sturdy, saddle-seat chairs 
with straight lines are advisable. 


What equipment is needed 

New ideas for equipment are being 
developed constantly by churches to 
meet their needs. No complete list of 
such items can be made. The follow- 
ing list may be helpful as a guide in 
equipping new churches or complet- 
ing the equipment of others. Within 
each group, items will be listed 
roughly in order of importance. 


For All Children’s Groups 

Clean, warm floors (no figured rug 
or inlaid pattern) 

Coat and hat racks for teachers and 
children 

Cabinet for teachers’ supplies 

Cabinet for use by the children 

Offering containers 

Waste basket 

Growing plants and other nature ma- 
terials 

Display table 

The recommended literature 


For the Nursery 

A low table for books and nature 
materials 

Another table 18”x24”, height 18” 
(for housekeeping play) 

Radiator covers to protect children 

A few chairs 8” high 

Low shelves for toys 

Picture rail on wall 

Large blocks 

Some medium-sized blocks (approx- 
imately brick size and double that) 

Walking boards 

Dolls with clothes and covers which 
can be removed easily 

Housekeeping equipment (stove, sink, 
iron and ironing board, refriger- 
ator, cabinet), dishes and utensils, 
telephone 

Washable, cuddly toy animals 

Color cone and other “assembling” 
toys 

Transportation toys (wooden train, 
trucks, and wagons without wheels) 

Easels, brushes, paints 

Record player and record file cabi- 
net 

Rocking boat 
down) 


(steps when upside 
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Doll carriage 

Peg wagon (or board) 

Push and pull toys 

A stile (set of steps) 

Jungle gym 

Wagon 

Another table and chairs if there is 
plenty of room 

Resting mats for longer sessions 


For the Kindergarten 
Chairs 10” to 12” high (if one height 
is used, 10” is preferred) 

Tables 10” higher than chair seats, 
with tops 24x42” or 287x48” 
Low shelves for toys and supplies 

used by children 
Children’s tea table 18x24” 
~ Large blocks 
Medium size blocks 
Housekeeping equipment (stove, sink, 
cabinet, refrigerator, iron and iron- 
ing board, dolls, bed, rocking chair, 
| clothesline and pins) 
Easels, brushes, paints 
Finger paints and paper 
A wash basin or sink 
Record player and records 
Picture rail on wall 
Tack board 
Autoharp or piano 
A few pictures on the walls 
Floor toys (wooden cars, bus, truck, 
train, farm machinery) 
Sets of wooden people and animals 
Sharing box 
Nurses’ caps, ties, purses, and other 
items for dramatic play by boys 
and girls 
Aprons 
Rocking boat (stairs when upside 
down) 
Large puzzles 
Wagon 
Small xylophone or triangle 
Resting mats for longer sessions 


An increasingly popular piece of nursery equipment is the rocking boat, 
accommodating four children. Turned over it becomes a stair which 
delights children and provides good fellowship and exercise as well. 


Vom: 


All children like to crawl through 
things. This sturdy tunnel is made 
of smooth metal with a wood floor. 


Om iam AY 


For the Primary Department 

Chairs 11” to 14” high (If one height 
is used, 12” is preferred) 

Tables 10” higher than chair seats, 
2A SEB to 0) x54’! 

A few Bibles 

A book table and books 

Small table for beauty or worship 
center, perhaps 24x36” 

Shelves for supplies used by children 

Autoharp or piano 

Easels, brushes, and paints 


Picture file cabinet : i a 

A few pictures on the walls A jungle gym is an important piece | Walking boards have many styles. 

Costumes and storage cabinet of nursery equipment for it provides an A _ plain board with ends on blocks 

Picture rail on wall opportunity for exercise, learning serves very well. A ramp style with 

Tack boards (portable preferred) muscular and emotional coordination, | one end on floor and other ele- 
(Continued on page 41) and fellowship. Gyms vary in sizes. vated about 6 inches is good. 
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Lessons in Christian living can be learned as children build temporary or semi-permanent structures with this equipment. 


Growing While at Play 


LAY IS the “business of life” for a child. To an 

adult play is usually a diversion, but to the little 
child it is the main thing—it is doing the things he can 
do and enjoys doing. In a sense it is his work. In it he 
expresses himself, stretches his mind and body, extends 
his range of interests, adventures into new areas of ex- 
perience, “grows,” and finds a new sense of accom- 
plishment. 

Each person fulfills his life by doing the things he 
can do, for which he has or can develop talent, the 
things his physical, social and spiritual needs call for. 
In youth and adulthood, some of these things are eco- 
nomically useful and profitable. Others are purely for 
enjoyment. Many of the things a child can do are 
helpful around the home; but many more of them are 
developmental adventures to meet his needs, to develop 
skill and emotional maturity, to learn how to live with 
others, to develop a sense of worth and security. 

Play is a medium of learning. A child learns skills 
and also ways of human relationship in his play. He 
develops attitudes and grows spiritually. Play is not a 
diversion from the work of learning—it is the way of 
learning. 

There is only a thin veil between the joy of play 
and the joy of worship, and the child moves easily 
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through it. An experience of joyous fellowship leads al- 
most spontaneously into the joy of thanksgiving. The 
experience of creativity leads to an appreciation of the 
Creator who makes this experience possible. 

The right kind of play equipment is very important 
in a church nursery or kindergarten. Many church 
schools are cluttered with cast-off primary toys from 
homes of church members, some of which were not even 
good toys for primary children. The pictures on these 
pages and others show a few of the best items of equip- 
ment. 

Many churches, especially those with limited space, 
try to get along with meager play equipment, using or- 
ganized circle games, in which there is a tendency for 
the leader to dominate the group, putting the children 
“through the paces.” This is not good. 

One of the advantages of having a good supply of 
the kind of play equipment shown in this special issue 
lies in the freedom it allows the children, while at the 
same time inviting them into creative experience. 

While a church must select its play equipment ac- 
cording to space available, many churches could well 
dispose of some of the tables, which have relatively 
little use in nursery and kindergarten, to make way for 
play equipment and a balanced activity program. 
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loards and large blocks are basic equip- Doing things he sees adults do A child's ingenuity and the church school's 
nent for nursery and kindergarten. Shelves helps a child understand life wooden equipment made this teeter-totter 
r “'rollaway racks" encourage neatness. and develop helpful attitudes. and a first lesson in Christian fellowship. 


Wood ships and trains (See p. 10) en- 
courage a creative approach to life. 


eee 


In relationships of a play home boys 
and girls have Christian comradeship. 


Children learn that playing is most 
fun when they share and take turns. 
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Using Equipment with 


Youth and Adults 


Te JOB of the church with 

young people and adults is so ur- 
gently important that we must not 
overlook anything that will help us 
do it right. Good tools and equip- 
ment are necessary. Much attention 
has been given in recent years to the 
development of good curriculum ma- 
terials and program ideas; but the 
equipment they call for is often over- 
looked. 


The space available for young peo- 
ple and adults in churches varies 
greatly. The question confronting us 
is that of how to equip whatever 
space is available, so that the most 
effective Christian learning and fel- 
lowship can be achieved. 


It’s not enough to stand a teacher 
behind a lectern facing rows of 
pupils seated in straight pews. If we 
really believe that informal teaching 
methods help people learn the mes- 
sage that will change their lives and 
that participation in the small group 
process helps people grow, we will 
try to provide the equipment that 
will help bring this belief to fulfill- 
ment in the lives of young people 
and adults. 

There are some essentials which 


every church, even a small one, needs 
to supply. Sturdy, comfortable chairs 
head the list. Matching adult sized 
chairs can be moved from room to 
room as needed. Wooden, non-fold- 
ing, saddle seat chairs are preferred, 
although there are some situations 
where folding chairs must be used. 
A few extra folding chairs and tables 
always come in handy. Attention 
should be given to size of tables. 
Churches often buy tables toc large, 
even for dining rooms. Several manu- 
facturers now produce sturdy folding 
tables 30” x 30”, 36” x 367, 30” x 
48” and 30” or 36” x 60”. Such sizes 
facilitate handling and flexible ar- 
rangement of tables according to 
needs. 


Youth groups should have sturdy 
tables, rectangular in shape, 10 to 
12 inches higher than the chairs used 
with them. Tables are necessary for 
the kind of guided Bible study and 
activities provided for in the best de- 
nominational curriculum materials for 
young people. If tables are impossible 
because of cost or lack of space, lap- 
boards can be used. These can be 
made from pieces of 4%” plywood or 
masonite. 


Lap boards are a very good substitute for a table when space is limited. 
They can be cut to size from masonite or plywood and sanded so the edges 
will be smooth. Most things done on a table can be done on a lap board. 
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Chalkboards are indispensable for 
all youth and adult groups. Such 
boards are usually mounted on the 
wall, but this limits the seating ar- 
rangement of the room. Portable 
boards allow variety and flexibility 
in seating and can be moved easily 
from one part of the church to an- 
other as needed. An _ inexpensive, 
easel style, board which has proved 
very practical is shown in this issue. 


Green boards and yellow chalk are 


easiest on the eyes. 

Large charts of paper mounted on 
metal or masonite easels (portable) 
make very good substitutes for chalk- 
ing boards and are now preferred 
by some churches. 

A bulletin tack board should be 
provided at a convenient place in 
each room for clippings, announce- 
ments, pictures and posters. A port- 
able tack board about 3’ x 4’ is very 
useful for any youth or adult group. 

Storage space is a necessity for sup- 
plies, equipment, study, and resource 
materials. Both wall cabinets and 
open shelves are useful. Shelves can 
be used not only for hymnals, wor- 
ship resource materials and books, 
but also for displaying items of in- 
terest relating to the study unit. If 
a room is used by several groups 
each group should have a private 
cabinet which can be locked in which 
to keep its supplies. 


Equipment can aid in worship 
Worship is an integral part of both 
youth and adult programs. A very 
simple worship center can add ef- 
fectiveness to the experience. This 
can be a small table which can be 
set up as needed. If a room is used 
for both worship and recreation, a 
folding cabinet type worship center, 
such as those pictured on the cover 
and page 19, would serve effectively 
as a worship center when needed but 
can be closed when the room is used 
for recreation. Offering plates and 
all other worship equipment should 
be in keeping with the other equip- 
ment in the room. A piano in good 
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tune is desirable, especially for youth 
groups. 

Large maps, globes, and suitable 
pictures could be interchangeable 
among youth and adult groups. In- 
dividual maps are more useful than 
sets permanently mounted in one 
room. A half dozen basic maps (the 
Middle East, Palestine, the world) 
and a couple of globes should be 
available as needed. Maps may be 
mounted on heavy picture board and 
covered with clear cellophane for 
protection. 

There should be a large file cabi- 
net for mounted maps and pictures, 
such as the one shown on page 21. 
This can be constructed in the 
church workshop or in a home work- 


shop. 


Pictures tell us 

There should be a few carefully 
selected pictures in color, including 
prints of great religious paintings, 
properly mounted and framed, on the 
walls of each room. These can be 
changed from time to time but not 
frequently, as each picture should 
come to have a special meaning to 
the group or groups meeting in that 
room. Other pictures illustrating the 
subject matter being studied, should 
be on display for a week or a few 
weeks. There should be a picture rail 
permanently installed for displaying 
such pictures; a portable easel also 
can be used. 

A great wealth of audio-visual ma- 
terial is available, both for rental 
and for sale. A combination slide 
and filmstrip projector and a port- 
able beaded screen would be the first 
items to be purchased for using this 
material. Next on the list would be 
a three speed record player since 
many filmstrips have recorded scripts. 
The record player should have a mi- 
crophone attachment so that it can 
be used as a public address system 
in directing recreation. 

Commercially produced material is 
not the only effective audio-visual 
material. The “home-produced” va- 
riety can be even more effective. One 
junior high group acted out the en- 
tire Christmas story in costume (us- 
ing a real stable) and took color 
slides which were used for the Christ- 
mas program for the entire church. 

A tape recorder can be useful in 
recording original scripts, for use in 
worship programs where voices could 
be used more effectively than actual 

(Continued on page 41) 
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A workshop, craft room, or hobby shop 


can be the setting for fellowship and 


character development as well as for the making or repairing of equipment. 


A puppet stage increases the effec- 
tiveness of this valuable teaching 
method. The stage pictured has a 
screen for shadow puppets that can be 
removed for use with "live puppets. 


Turnover charts are now preferred to 
chalkboards by some churches. Metal 
stands are available. Two of these 
masonite collapsible table models can 
be built easily for as little as $3.50. 


This club room with cheery fireplace and comfortable furniture has the 
advantage of being expandable in mild weather. If ping-pong is used,. the 
table should be collapsible so as not to require more space than it deserves. 
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Skittles is an exciting game for 
teams of two to five 

persons each. A top is spun 

by pulling cord 

through hole in end 

of box. 


Knock down the pins to score. 


ECREATION HAS AN import- 

ant role to play in the program 
of a church.’ It can offer no escape 
from the cruel facts of life, but it can 
help persons achieve a calmness of 
spirit, an expectancy, an alertness 
with which to meet them. It can 
help persons develop bonds of Chris- 
tian fellowship which sustain them in 
the midst of temptation or struggle. 
It can help them sense the dignity 
of life, the worth of personality, and 
the centrality of Christian faith. 

A good church program of recrea- 
tion and fellowship doesn’t just hap- 
pen. It comes from careful plan- 
ning, initiative, and the use of ma- 
terials and equipment. 

Christian educators have not been 
as conscious of the need for adequate 
recreation equipment as they have 
been in some related fields. Too long 
we have depended upon “old line” ac- 
tivities such as soft-ball, volley ball, 
ping-pong, quoits, and dart-ball to 
provide our recreational satisfaction. 

There is nothing wrong with any 
of these games, but our own national 
cultural groups and our friends in 
Europe and Asia offer to us a wealth 
of other recreational activities. 

We are indebted to organizations 
like Cooperative Recreation Service, 
of Delaware, Ohio, Berea College, 
Berea, Kentucky, and other groups, 
who, for a quarter of a century or 
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more have been alerting church peo- 
ple to the recreational treasures to 
be found across the seas and in areas 
of our own country where a taste for 
recreational pursuits has been re- 
tained for generations. 

While these recreational service 
agencies are equipped to provide 
ready-made materials and equipment, 
nevertheless they share in the desire 
to make plans and sketches available 
for the use of “do-it-yourself” church 
groups. 

Park Community Church, of Bal- 
timore, has in its building a workshop 
equipped with power tools to make 
it possible for young people and 
adults to make their own recreation 
equipment. 

A workshop can be the center of 
a craft or hobby program as well as 
a place to make equipment. Many 
persons are starved for ways of ex- 
pressing themselves creatively. Many 
have no hobbies or artistic skills at 
all. Many churches are doing much 
to encourage persons to discover and 
use their latent manual and artistic 
capacities through photography, bas- 
ketry, weaving, painting, sketching, 
wood working, various plastic arts, 
and many other skills. 

Recreation equipment is needed 
both for unorganized leisure time ac- 
tivity and for organized social gath- 
erings. Much of this equipment can 


Recreation EQUIPMENT 


by Edward L. Schlingman 


be purchased inexpensively. Much 
of it is fun to make as well as to use, 
however, and can be made in family 
workshops or in makeshift “shops” 
if a church does not have the tools. 
Persons enjoy learning to hand-polish 
glue properly, join, and finish. 

Board games such as Yoot 
(Korea), Renna (India), Go-mo-kn 
(Japan), Helma (Sweden), Fox and 
Geese (England), Nine-Men’s-Mor- 
ris (England, France, Germany), 
Friends (China), Emperor (China), 
Chongkak and Wari (Africa) can 
be made with scrapwood, cardboard, 
and marbles. (See author note, p. 28.) 

Puzzle-making is also a lot of fun 
—either with show-card board or 
wood. Nine-block, ten-piece square, 
pyramid, and reversible frogs are at- 
tention-holders. A lapel stick thread- 
ed through a person’s buttonhole will 
take care of many a “shy-guy.” 

Box-games such as skittles, kick-it 
(or table-polo), and box hockey are 
rather simple to construct. Nine-hole 
golf, bean bag board, tether ball and 
other games of skill are fun to make 
and to play. 


Occasions for using equipment 


Board games are a whole “meal” 
in themselves. A progressive party 
may be planned in which only one 
game of a kind, possibly Yoot, may 
be used. Two winners at each table 
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move up, losers stay. Or a variety of 
board games may be used even 
though some are two-player, some 
three, and some even four-player 
types. This is where the old games 
of English jack straws (pickup 
sticks to the present generation) 
comes in handy. To a table of jack 
straws may be added surplus play- 
.ers if moving from a four-player 
game to a three-player; or from it 
may be taken a player if moving 
from a two-player to three-player 
activity. 

Puzzles may be used as individual 
activities or as team play. They have 
their best usage as pre-party gim- 
micks or as fill-ins. Practically every 
_ party sees some individuals arrive be- 
fore the hour of starting. A puzzle 
in the hand of each will keep them 
busy until the main “event” begins. 


Box games are “safety-valves.” 
_They allow for action concentrated 
in a small area. They are usually 
noisy and therefore, should be used 
at a time when quietness in play is 
not a requisite. They may be used 
as pre-party activities or as, short- 
term, after meeting possibilities. 

Games of skill are always in de- 
mand when but two or three persons 
are on hand. 

One item of equipment I have 
found a very useful resource for many 
social gatherings is a “prop box” 
containing supplies and tools for a 
wide range of games. As a minimum 
such a “prop-box” should contain: 
1 ream of foolscap or other cheap 
writing paper; 6 dozen pencils (full 
size cut in half will do); 1 box of 
crayons; 1 box of chalk; 1 dozen 
pairs scissors; 6 tubes library paste; 
4 balls string; 25 five pound paper 
bags; 4 packets vari-colored construc- 
tion paper; 3 papers of straight pins; 
1 small hammer; 1 screw driver. 

A small library including a book of 
quizzes, a book of folk lore and folk 
stories, and a book of folk games; 6 
pocket knives; 1 spool fine picture 
wire; 12 9”x12” pieces show-card 
board; 4 sets alphabet cards; 2 tape 
measures; 3 dozen song books (In 
Harmony, Sing a Tune, and Songs 
of Many Nations); 3 or 4 board 
games (either mimeographed or 
painted on oil-cloth) ; 1 bag marbles. 

A quantity of one inch card board 
squares (different color on each 
side) ;-a quanity flat wood ice cream 
spoons; 6 small: artists’ brushes; 12 
jars Prang tempera(assorted colors) ; 
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In table polo 
| players try to knock 


through opponent's goal. 


: —— — ping-pong ball 
Mors ae 4 " | 


8 ping-pong balls; paper clips, rub- 
ber bands, scotch tape, thumb tacks. 

This box should be made and 
equipped so as to be transportable so 
that if a local church group is asked 
to share recreation at another church, 
the “prop box” can be toted along! 


Storage of equipment 


An old chest of drawers (four 
drawers should do it) make a good 
storage place for game boards and 
other small items. Each drawer should 
be reinforced with angle irons. Two 
drawers can be partitioned for stor- 
age of marbles, lapel sticks, and other 
of the smallest pieces. Each drawer 
can be catalogued or labeled so that 
each board, puzzle, or skill game may 
be returned to its proper place. Rope 
handles can be nailed inside each 
drawer at the ends, so that they may 
be carried easily to the place needed. 

The box-hockey game may be made 
with the two sections hinged, so that 
when closed one side forms the bot- 
tom and the other the top. Pucks 
and sticks can, be stored inside. 

Skittles and table-polo may be 
made the same size. A quarter-inch 
dowel pin sunk near each corner of 
the skittles box with holes drilled in 
the same spots in the other box will 
enable them to be nested one on the 
other, facing each other. A small 
hasp at each end will insure their 


staying together. The equipment for — 


the two games may then be stored 
inside. 

No church can afford to overlook 
the possibilities of enriching the lives 
of its people through recreation, and 
through making its recreation equip- 
ment: Games and puzzles are a source 
of good fun—fun in the making and 
fun in the playing. 


| A shuffleboard court can be laid 
in a tile floor 

using shaped, colored tiles 

to outline lane and 

scoring area. 


Puzzles like this are easy to make. 


In tether ball two opponents bat ball 
in opposite directions trying to wind 
the ‘ball around pole. Ball is in bag 
attached to end of string, about four 
feet long. Each player has a paddle. 
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Churches making most use of altars pre- 
serve meanings of the use of symbols by 
placing nothing in front of cross and ele- 
vating it with arms higher than the candles. 


An appreciation center can help to open 
children's eyes to the wonders of God. 


For worship themes, pictures 
in triptich can be changed. 


Equipment as an Al 


T NO PLACE in this treatment of Equipment for 

Religious Education does the proper relationship 
between equipment and Christian education, come into 
sharper focus than when dealing with worship and train- 
ing for worship. It is not the purpose of this issue to 
exalt equipment to a position of first importance. Equip- 
ment is an aid, a tool, a means to an end. “Worship 
equipment” is an aid to worship. Its purpose is to help 
persons focus their attention, not on the equipment but 
on the reality of God and his creative and redemptive 
love. 


When Christian teachers use the term “worship cen- 
ter” they do not mean that attention moves to it and 
stops there. Rather, a worship center is the focus toward 
which the architectural, artistic, and symbolic lines of a 
room or building, the seating arrangement, the lighting, 
and the ritual move. The thoughts of worshipers are di- 
rected to the symbols placed upon the worship center 
and beyond them to the realities they represent. 


An altar or worship center is not a “dead end” thing 
of beauty. It is an inviting “doorway” through which 
the spirit moves to hold communion with Him whom we 
must worship “in spirit and in truth.” If it is so orna- 
mented or laden that it holds attention to itself, it de- 
feats its purpose. 


Worship sometimes occurs most fully and freely with- 
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out any such aids at all. A beautiful sunset, a hillside 
view of a lake, or a flower bursting with color, may be 
the doorway through which we step into God’s presence. 

But there is value also in the “accustomed place” of 
worship, to which we go out of the hustle, the pressure, 
the confusion of life. It should be a place of quiet, unity 
and beauty, so perfectly arranged that it leads us through 
the doorway into God’s presence and does not arrest our 
journey by ornamentation or confusion. Some Christian 
groups prefer not to have an altar of any kind, and find 
the fellowship of quietness alone the aid to their spiritual 
journey. 

The particular arrangements of the “center of wor- 
ship” will vary with the traditions and the theology of 
the church and its denomination. The worship practices 
of the church school and youth groups of any church 
should be consistent with those of that church. That is 
not to say that a children’s group should have the same 
worship equipment as that of the adult congregation. It 
is to say that the group’s practices should be consistent 
with and lead toward participation in the “worshiping 
congregation.” 

Better no worship center than one made of two 
orange crates hidden under billowing skirts of baby blue 
silk, smothered by a Bible, a globe, a triptych, candles, 
offering plates, a pumpkin and sprays of flowers or leaves. 
Better a bare table with a single rose or carnation upon 
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slosed worship centers like the one pictured here make 
all - purpose 


rshipful atmosphere possible in rooms. 


» Worship 


it. Better still the dignity (yes, even for children, for they, 
perhaps most of all, appreciate excellence) of a table 
or altar of fine wood, well, but simply, joined, with only 
the objects which on that occasion unite to center our 
thought upon God and his goodness and love. 

Many churches favor the use of a simple and informal 
worship table with children rather than an altar, espe- 
cially through the primary department. Care should be 
taken-that whatever objects or symbols are used should be 
understandable and meaningful to the children using 
them. Many children’s altars and chapels have been 
ornamented with carvings and pictures beyond the com- 
prehension of children. 

In the economy of the modern church good steward- 
ship has called for the use of most of the rooms for many 
purposes during the week. Yet there has been increasing 
appreciation of the need for establishing an atmosphere 
conducive to worship. Some churches, accordingly, have 
developed movable worship equipment which can be 
taken from a room when the room is used for social and 
recreational purposes, yet which is excellent in quality. 


Other churches have developed worship centers en- 
closed in cabinets which can be shut except when needed. 
When open, they serve as a doorway beckoning to God. 
When closed the room is converted quickly to other pur- 
poses and people have no feeling that they are romping 
in a chapel. 
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A worship center in a class room reminds the members 
of the group that they are always in God's presence. 


This new prayer center, including a 
prie-dieu for kneeling and a corner 
table, is one of several available 
for individual and family worship. 


Others use a plain table well made of choice wood to 
bear the appropriate symbols. These instruments are re- 
moved after the service and are stored in a special place. 


Training in worship should include informal, unre- 
hearsed, spontaneous experiences of worship. Equip- 
ment for worship should include aids to that kind of 
experience also. This is especially true with children, 
whose journey into full participation in the worshiping 
congregation will be enriched by experiences of kinship 
with the Father. 

It is important, therefore, that there be well chosen 
pictures, properly mounted and framed, on the walls; 
and other pictures for occasional use. A table easel, a 
floor easel, or a picture rail is indispensable for the dis- 
play of such pictures. 

Exhibits of God’s handiwork on a “nature table,” like 
the one shown on the opposite page, can be a ready 
doorway to reverence. A “museum” of objects of nature 
is a valuable resource to be drawn upon again and again. 


Each church makes the choice of a dependence upon 
the discipline and fellowship of quietness, the use of much 
equipment for worship, or some one of the many com- 
binations or compromises in between. Whatever the 
choice, let there be integrity in it, and let there be dignity 
and unity throughout that church, its church school and 
other groups in its chosen practice of worship. 
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A good resource library of magazines, pamphlets, and 
books for both teachers and pupils is very important. 
Even a small church can have book shelves in a corner. 


Many odd places in a building can be used for storage 
closets which will help keep supplies in orderly arrangement. 
All groups using room need separate shelves which lock. 


our Equipment Is Showing 


A CHURCH and its equipment preach a sermon. 
Their quality, cleanliness, and orderly arrange- 
ment witness to the dignity of Christianity and to the 
importance with which the members regard their re- 
ligion. Shoddiness, untidiness, and confused arrangement 
witness to a lax spiritual condition of the members. 
Everything about a church should be as good as the 
members can make it, for making it so is a part of 
worship. 

A church must provide its Christian education work- 
ers and parents with resources such as books, magazines, 
pamphlets, booklets, maps, pictures, slides, filmstrips, 
movie films and materials to work with. These should 
be made as accessible as possible through a well-organ- 
ized library, picture file (or files) audio-visual storage, 
and a supply room or cabinet. In a large building, 
rooms, store rooms, and closets will be used. In a small 
building, the facilities may be limited to shelves and 
cabinets along walls or in corners. But whether the 
church is large or small the equipment can be neat, 
clean, and orderly. 

For efficient operation of a church program with 
activities throughout the week, storage spaces should 
equal about one-tenth the room area and should be 
well distributed. Space such as that under a stage or 
stairway and otherwise wasted corners or nooks can 
sometimes be utilized to great advantage. Efficient use 
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of space and throwing away things of no value is as 
important as is the amount of space. Proper spacing of 
shelves, use of file cases, boxes, and files help provide 
for full use of existing storage space. Dollies on which 
to store tables and chairs and to roll them into store 
rooms can make possible neat storage in the minimum 
space. 


Many leaders in Christian education favor portable 
equipment wherever possible which can be moved in or 
out of a room which is used for children’s, youth, and 
adult activities. The coat nooks shown on the opposite 
page would be used only in a room used exclusively for 
children’s activities. The portable racks would be used 
if the room needs to be cleared of children’s equipment 
and used by young people or adults. With metal table 
or chair gliders installed on the bottom they are easily 
moved, yet “stay put” when in use. 


The same principle applies to chalkboards, tack 
boards, “worship centers,” “nature tables,’ and other 
equipment. 


Churches with limited funds need not be poorly 
equipped. Many of them have proved this by making 
their own equipment. In this day when it is popular 
to “do it yourself” churches can challenge their mem- 
bers to make their buildings give a clear witness to 
the Christian faith. 
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Coat and hat racks in children's sizes This movable rack slants Individual nooks for children's wraps (identi- 
are essential. They give the children back at the top to expose fied by a different picture for each child) 
practice in hanging up their own wraps. the rod for easy access. give the touch of individuality children need. 
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Dollies can be used to store chairs A central supply room makes File cases are useful in storing magazines, 
and tables under a stage. Others possible quantity purchasing and pamphlets, booklets, records, quarterlies, 
are available for use in storerooms. more convenient, orderly storage. supplies, and small pictures conveniently. 


This is a compact and orderly cabinet for This is one type of departmental May 1953 Journal gave directions 
storing slides and filmstrips. “Additional picture file. Various churches have for building this general picture 
sections can be added as they are needed. developed files of similar design. file to serve all the departments. 
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by George B. Ammon ian 


The use of modern tools like the 
tape recorder improves teaching 
methods and the pupil's interest. 


Teach Religion with Audio-Visuals 


ORE THAN one out of every 

four Protestant churches in 
the United States now owns audio- 
visual equipment. Some of the 
churches carefully planned their pur- 
chases. Others did not. Certain prin- 
ciples learned from experience will 
help churches equip themselves eco- 
nomically and purposefully for audio- 
visual education. 

The first piece of equipment a 
church should buy is a combination 
slide and filmstrip projector. This 
projector should have a 300 or 500 


Audio-visual aid most commonly used in churches is the ''sound filmstrip" which 
combines projected still picture and recording. This new equipment mounts pro- 
jector on record player, and has hand mike for use as public address system. 


watt lamp and be air-cooled. It 
should also have a simple mechanism 
for threading the filmstrip. Some 
projectors are not so equipped. 
The second item to buy is a good 
record player, because many film- 
strips now have recorded commen- 
tary. Record players also can be 
used to enrich worship for all ages, 
to play missionary stories and Bible 
interpretations, and to help teach 
hymns. A record player should have 
an input jack so it can be used with 
a microphone as a public address 


system. The record player should 
have three speeds (78, 45 and 33 1/3 
rpm) to accommodate all current 
types of recordings. 

A church should have a portable 
tripod screen. It should be square so 
that vertical slides can be projected 
from the same point as horizontal 
slides. 

A 60’x60” or 70’x70” screen is 
recommended as basic equipment, 
but it is also well to have a 30°x30” 
or 36°x36” screen for use in class- 
rooms. This will save wear and tear 


Wings, treated surface makes pro 
possible in lighted room. Dark 


over top would further reduce 
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on the larger screen. For use in large 
halls or church sanctuaries a screen 
even larger than 70°x70” may be 
needed. Wall screens can be added 
when use of projected audio-visuals 
is sufficient to require frequent use 
or more screen space. 

Generally speaking the surface of 
the screen should be “glass beaded” 
although wide rooms are best served 
by a “matted” surface. 

As soon as a church can afford it, 
and after the above mentioned equip- 
ment has been purchased, a 16 mm. 
sound motion picture projector is de- 
sirable. These projectors are expen- 
sive precision equipment and should 
be purchased only after careful con- 
sideration of such factors as sim- 
plicity of threading, portability, and 
clarity of sound and picture. 

The machine should have a lamp 
of at least 750 watts, a microphone, 
and auxiliary lenses. The cost is ap- 
proximately $500, plus auxiliary 
equipment. Most churches will use 
film and filmstrips in various sizes 
of rooms. This calls for auxiliary 
lenses with longer or shorter throw. 

An important piece of equipment 
is a high stand, for projecting above 
the heads of the audience. With such 
a stand it is possible to seat more 
people in the best viewing area di- 
rectly in front of the screen. 

An excellent tool is the magnetic 
tape recorder. The cost of an ade- 
quate two speed recorder (334 and 
7¥%2 inches per second) is about 
$200. 

A tape recorder can be used by 
church school classes in recording 


udible high frequency sound on tape-re- 
ded commentary advances filmstrip 
tomatically on 


this new equipment. 
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dramatic scenes or skits. Choirs can 
record and then “hear themselves as 
others hear them.” Educational pro- 
grams and worship services can be 
taped and played to shut ins. Re- 
corders also can be useful in build- 
ing appreciation of church music. 

Many tape recorders also serve as 
public address systems, thus elimi- 
nating the need for an extra mike 
to use with the sound motion pic- 
ture projector or the record player. 

A second highly creative tool is 
the opaque projector. Flat pictures, 
maps, small objects and pages of 
books can be shown on the screen 
by reflection. The person who will 
take time to select and adapt mate- 
rials to his lesson plans is the one 
who will use this kind of expensive 
equipment ($250). 

Churches which use audio-visuals 
frequently will want to have class- 
rooms and an auditorium wired for 
safety and convenience. Number 12 
wire should be used on a separate 
circuit from regular light switches. 

The church will also need storage 
equipment for audio-visual materials 
and projectors. Some churches set up 
“teaching material centers” where 
flat pictures, maps, filmstrips, slides, 
Bibles, resource books, and audio- 
visual equipment are housed under 
the care of a special librarian. 

The selection and care of audio- 
visual equipment requires more than 
money. The church will need per- 
sons with diligence, patience, imagi- 
nation, and ambition for study and 
practice. If it has this, it can teach 
religion creatively. 


Flat pictures, small objects, pages of 
a book—almost anything—can be 
thrown on screen with opaque pro- 
jector. An unlimited supply of suit- 
able materials to enrich learning can 
be found in the home, in museums 
and libraries, in the church. The room 
should be very dark for best results. 


Three-speed record player is impor- 
tant tool of Christian educator for film- 
strip commentary, for recorded Bible 
stories and special music in worship. 


For most efficient projection of still films or movies, projector should be mount- 


ed on high projection stand. 
ing good center seats available. 


Beam is thrown over heads of audience mak- 
Sound is better if speaker is off the floor. 


Other Visual Aids to Teaching 


Pe aemeneitl We ov ms 


The use of projected pictures in worship is facilitated by a dossal 
which separates to provide a projection surface behind the altar. 
The hanging may be electrically operated from the projection booth. 


A strip of cork mounted in aluminum frame is excellent for display- 
ing pictures and art work. It should be 


Peg boards easily lend themselves to 
many uses, one of which is shown above 
in a literature display. Beneath board 
a cabinet provides storage space for 
a larger supply of booklets and mag- 
azines. Such a display encourages 
teachers and pupils to use materials. 
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Hockman stand permits projection of audio- 


at children's eye level. visual aids over the heads of the audience. 


Shown above is a celotex tack board 
which offers advantages of low cost, 
portability, and a slanting surface. 


A small storage and work room, at left, 
helps workers give audio-visual equip- 
ment and supplies best possible care. 
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Solving the problems of 
space and cost... 


@® GOOD EQUIPMENT need not be expensive. Nor need it occupy a lot 
of space. Many of the items pictured in this issue are “homemade” or could 
be so made. If a church prefers to buy its equipment, careful planning and 
purchase of a few items each year will make possible the accumulation of a 
good supply. 

A real problem of both limited budget and limited space is faced by many 
churches, both large and small. Even under such limitation, however, a church 
need not limp along with poor equipment. 


The more limited the space the more attention should be given to space 
and to making the most of what is available. 


Many churches suffer not because of lack of space but because they have 
too much equipment, such as tables and chairs, and are not using the space 
with maximum efficiency. 


Non-folding tables are better for children if there is plenty of room, 
but folding tables are often a part of the solution to a space problem. Folding 
| tables for the adults, such as for the dining room, are desirable in almost all 
cases, even when the space problem is not severe. 


When space limitation is severe pew seats serve as good substitutes for 
tables for many children’s actvities and lap boards can be used by children, 
youth, and adults. Many of the things usually done on tables can be done 
almost as well on pew seats, benches, on the floor, or on lap boards. 


@ LITTLE CHILDREN especially need space they can think of as their 
own. Even a little space of their own, with the right kind of equipment, is 
better than more space shared with other groups and without the right equip- 
ment. A corner behind a piano can be arranged as a very cozy “room.” An 
attractive drape hung on the back of the piano brightens up the area, and 
serves as a background for pictures suitable for the group. Two or three small 
rugs or a larger one gives the area a home-like atmosphere and children can 
sit on the rugs instead of on chairs. 


Chairs made by manufacturers are advisable when it is possible to buy 
them, but good “homemade” chairs can be had with some saving in cost 
if the labor is donated. 


Well planned cabinets for storage are essential, especially if space is at 
a premium. Several churches have made cabinets which open wide to serve 
as room dividers (See p. 9) and as screens for posting pictures. 


Chests and low cabinets can provide storage for children’s tools, work 
equipment, playthings, and materials, yet occupy very little space. In some 
situations these can be benches to sit on, or work counters with the cabinet 
space under them. 


Easels are good equipment.in the children’s departments, and also for 
vacation or through-the-week classes, but if there is not room for them, chil- 
dren can draw on large sheets of paper clipped to lap boards, or laid on pew 
seats, or even on the floor. They can also use large tablets. They can do al- 
most as good work in this way as by using easels. 


@ MANY CHURCHES which are crowded inside have yards with plenty 


of room for picnic tables, recreation equipment, a jungle gym, teeters, and | 


a store house for storing children’s play equipment. There may even be room 
for a shuffleboard court, volleyball, box hockey, tether ball, and other games. 


Much equipment can be made from lumber salvaged from old tables, 
table leaves, beds, cabinets, and chests which families are ready to discard. 
Waste ends of lumber can be had at little or no cost from lumber yards. Pieces 
of two by fours, two by twos, and boards can be “squared up” and sanded 
smooth to serve as children’s blocks and walking boards. 


Imagination, initiative, a few tools, and some muscle have solved many 
of the “insurmountable” problems of equipment and space. 
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Meditations on Our Protestant Faith 


11. The Greatest Hope of Al 


by Stanley |. Stuber 


“In my Fathers house are many 
rooms; if it were not so, would I have 
told you that I go to prepare a place 
for you? And when I go to prepare 
a place for you, I will come again 
and will ‘take you to myself, that 
where I am you may be also.”—John 


14:23 RSV. 


HRISTIANITY is a religion of 

hope. It looks to the future. It 
preaches the gospel of victory through 
the Cross. The chief emphasis of the 
New Testament is on the Good News 
which overcomes the world. 

While Christianity is a hopeful re- 
ligion, it teaches that hope is costly. 
There is a price to be paid. There is 
a Cross involved at the heart of the 
Christian religion. There is a ten- 
dency today to make church mem- 
bership and Christian discipleship 
appear easy. It is true that there is 
a joy and satisfaction which the true 
Christian has, but it comes through 
discipline, sacrifice and service, rather 
than through ambition, pride and sel- 
fishness. Christianity is great because 
its special kind of life creates great 
people. 


Christianity’s three faiths 

The three major faiths of Chris- 
tianity—-Roman Catholicism, the 
Eastern Orthodox, and Protestantism 
—all share this hope in immortality. 
They may differ in some of the de- 
tails, and place a different emphasis 
upon some of them, but in the main 
all three share the same hope. 

The Roman Catholic, for example, 
places the salvation of the soul above 
everything else. Keeping this in mind, 
the rites and requirements of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, such as the 
sacraments, the Mass, and the whole 
question of sanctifying grace, fall into 


Dr. Stuber is widely known for his articles 
and books, the latest being "Primer on Ro- 
man Catholicism for Protestants." He is Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Japan International 
Christian University Foundation, New York 
City, and Chairman of the Council on 
Christian Higher Education in Asia. 
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place properly. Heaven, Hell and 
Purgatory are very real, literal places 
to members of this faith and most of 
their time is occupied in escaping 
Hell, getting through Purgatory as 
soon as possible, and making sure of 
an eternal abode in Heaven. From 
birth until death the chief objective 
of the Roman Catholic Church is to 
condition the soul that it may obtain 
eternal salvation. There is, therefore, 
in this Ghurch a deep sense of hope 
and confidence in the future life. 

This is also true of the Eastern Or- 
thodox Churches. While their separa- 
tion from the Pope results in a dif- 
ference in organization and basic al- 
legiances, this hope for life eternal, 
and the ways to obtain it, do not dif- 
fer greatly from that of the Roman 
Catholic Church, or from the major 
part of Protestantism. 


Protestants, likewise, are possessed 
with an eternal hope which has daily 
implications here and now. They find 
their justification in faith and they 
discover an inner peace in the living 
presence of Christ. Their belief in the 
Bible as the Word of God makes it a 
constant source of comfort and 
strength. Protestants find in the 
Church not something of a static, de- 
pressing nature, but a spiritual cre- 
ativeness, a forward look, closely as- 
sociated with the Kingdom of God. 
They are not afraid of the future, nor 
of what life after death may hold in 
store for them. Being “in Christ” 
now, they are sure that the future life 
will, without the hindrances of earth- 
ly limitations, be a continuation with 
Christ to a far greater degree than at 
present. In death they expect to ex- 
perience a released life which will 
keep on growing under the direct tu- 
telage of their Lord and Saviour. 

Here we find that all three of 
Christianity’s faiths stand together in 
following through—in the incarna- 
tion, sufferings and resurrection of 
Christ—the same way to eternal sal- 
vation. This fact is giving encourage- 


ment to those who want to realize a 
greater degree of unity within Chris- 
tendom. 


The Evanston hope 

One lasting contribution which 
came out of the World Council of 
Churches assembly, held in the sum- 
mer of 1954, was the emphasis upon 
Christian Hope. In spite of different 
interpretations. the challenging fact 
remained during and after the as- 
sembly that Christians are a people 
who are lifted toward God by a crea- 
tive and eternal hope. The Christian 
is one who has found in Christ not 
merely a mechanical process of salva- 
tion, but a daily way of life which 
looks up, which lifts, which has a 
look to the future. 

The National Council of Churches 
sponsors a televesion program by the 
title “Look Up and Live.” I have 
always been fascinated by that title, 
because it has so much meaning— 
particularly when it is directly asso- 
ciated with the resurrected and ever- 
living Saviour. In Christ we have 
more than doctrines and dogma; in 
Christ we have a far greater reality 
than even the New Testament and 
the Church—great as these are. For 
in Christ we have a living Saviour 
who is personal, immediate and eter- 
nal. Without Christ all these other 
things are quite meaningless; with 
Christ the doctrines, the New Testa- 
ment, the Church take on a signifi- 
cant and creative meaning. 

So, as teachers and executives in 
church schools all over this nation 
and throughout the whole world let 
us use the best materials and tech- 
niques, the latest equipment and 
buildings, but in the doing of this 
may we never forget that our chief 
objective is to introduce boys and 
girls, young and old, to Jesus Christ. 
He is our hope. He is our salvation 
—as individuals, as churches, as com- 
munities, as nations, and as a world. 


The Christian hope is in Christ. 


PRAYER 

Our Eternal God, help us as teach- 
ers and church school leaders to place 
Christ above everything else. May 
he be the center, the objective, the 
inspiration of our work in Christian 
teaching. May we be on such friend- 
ly terms with our Lord that his spirit 
will shine forth in our daily lives. 
And so may we lead many, many 
lives to him—the hope of the world. 
Amen. 
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SPECIAL MESSAGE FOR FULL TIME RELIGIOUS EDUCATION DIRECTORS: 


Up to $200 2 month extra retirement income for you.. 


AS A PENSION OR ADDITION TO 
YOUR PRESENT PENSION PLAN 


You, as a professional religious worker, can re- 
ceive up to $200 a month income with a new, low 
cost Retirement Income insurance plan just es- 
tablished by Ministers Life and Casualty Union! 
If you are already a member of a pension plan, or 
eligible for Social Security, you can use all or a 
portion of MLCU’s new plan to supplement these 
benefits and guarantee you a pleasant, worry-free 
retirement in your later years. 

MLCU pays you $10 to $200 a month for life 
depending upon the amount of Retirement Income 
you contract for. Each $1000 of life insurance 
offered by the plan guarantees you $10 a month 
at age 60 or 65. 

You get substantial retirement income at low cost 
from this plan because the cash value increases 
remarkably . . . ultimately to 160% of the original 
face value. 

The Retirement Income plan is offered at 
MLCU’s typically low premium rates created by 
restricting sales of all MLCU life and casualty 
insurance plans to “preferred risk’’ professional 


MLCU SELLS ONLY BY MAIL 


Since “‘your salesman is the mailman’’, it means 
lower cost insurance! Commission and agency 
expenses are eliminated and the savings are passed 
on to you in the form of reduced premium rates. 


Sead the Coupou TODAY... 


Let us show you how you can save money with MLCU’s 
low cost Retirement Income plan. There’s absolutely no 
obligation . . . and no salesmen will call on you. 


° 
LEGAL RESERVE © NON-ASSESSABLE 


THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 
106 Ministers Life Bldg., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 
In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 
I'm a full-time, paid religious worker. 
Please send me complete information on: 
The Retirement Income plan [J] Ordinary Life insurance [1 


religious workers. This classification includes min- Name 

isters, seminary students, full-time religious educa- Address 

tion directors, faculty members of church-affiliated Cit er 
schools, deaconesses, YMCA-YWCA professional Y aS 
staff and missionaries. Date of Birth Position 
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A flexible system of multi-purpose 
movable steel wardrobe racks with 
either a chalkboard (blackboard) or 
corkboard (bulletin board for pic- 
tures, maps, etc.) back. These 
sturdy, welded furniture steel units 
provide: (1) Means for holding Sun- 
day School wraps in an efficient and 
orderly manner; (2) chalkboards or 
corkboards to aid class instruction; 
(3) movable room dividers for 
quickly converting a fellowship 
room into many small class rooms. 


NO. CH-400 CHALKROBE 
4/2” long, 25” deep, 6%” 
high on glides (or 6’4” high 
on casters). Hat shelves and 
hanger bars are adjustable 
for height—accommodate 
every age group—(Hold 16 
with coat hangers or 24 with 
coat hooks.) Off-floor shelf 
for overshoes and 50” x 48” 
chalkboard. 


NO. CO-500 CORKROBE same 
ae No: CH-400 but with corkboard 
ack, 


WALLMOUNT WARDROBE 

RACKS— Mount permanently on 

any wall. Shelves adjustable for height 

in 2” steps (accommodate any age group). 

Hold 4 spaced coat hangers or 6 coat hooks per run- 

ning foot. Units interlock to make continuous rack 
of any length. 

No. AW-3 Wallmount Coat and Hat Rack 3’2” long 


= ~ 
WALLMOUNT OVERSHOE ~ —{S3 


RACKS— Mount on wall at floor 


, ® 
ecker 
This 5 ft. 


‘double faced rack holds 50 
coats and hats. Goes 
wherever needed—on 
large casters, 


ay ® 
Ideal rack for choir 


robes or sacristy. Knocks down and 
stores like a folding chair. 


Write for Bulletin 320 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
1127 West 37th Street e Chicago 9, Illinois 
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The 


Autoharp 


Trade Mark Reg. 


EASY TO PLAY WITH READY MADE 


CHORDS—HARP LIKE TONES 
PORTABLE 


Provides accompaniment for singing 


wherever a piano is not available 


SOME OF ITS USES 
Group Singing—Childrens Services 
Missionary Services—Shut Ins 
Solo Accompaniments—Summer Camps 
Hospital Wards—Public Schools 
Personal Enjoyment 


Brochure on Request 


OSCAR SCHMIDT INTERNATIONAL INC. 
87 Ferry St., Jersey City 7, New Jersey 


Our Authors... 


Rev. Getorce B. Ammon, of Phila- 
delphia, is director of audio-visual aids 
for the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. : 

Rev. C. Harry ATKINSON, executive 
director of the National Council of 
Churches Bureau of Church Building, is 
author of a  soon-to-be-published book 
based on the findings of a conference be- 
tween Christian educators and church 
architects. 

Guapys JACKSON is the director of 
Christian education at the First Presby- 
terian Church of Spartanburg, South Car- 
olina. 

Emma JANE KRAMER is the former di- 
rector of Christian education at the First 
Methodist Church of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. She is to be married this summer 
to Mr. Lyman Wuite of the Methodist 


Our Pictures... 


; Journal pictures this issue are credited as fol- 
ows: 

(Letters refer to position on page, left to right 
then top to bottom. Churches mentioned are 
where pictures were taken.) 


Cover: a, b, First Congregational, Evanston; 
c, First Congregational, New Canaan, Conn.; d, 
Avalon Park Community, Chicago; e, First Con- 
sreeatouel Sioux City, Iowa. Page 4: a, First 

ongregational, Oak Lawn, Ill.; b, Gordon Sears, 
Memorial Presbyterian, Midland, Michigan; c, 
Second Congregational, Rockford, Ill. 


Pages 5, 6: Franklin and Primrose Evangelical 
and Reformed, Donnellson, Iowa. Page 8: a, c, 
Second Church, West Newton, Mass.; b, Con- 
gregational, Wethersfield, Conn., Page eas 
Childcraft Equipment Co.; b, Oscar-Schmidt-In- 
ternational; c, Avalon Park Community, Chicago; 
d, LEAV Kit: e, f, Hammond Knight Hall Nur- 
sery, Hartford School of Religious Education. 

Page 10: a, First Congregational, Oak Lawn, 
Ill.; b, Community Playthings, First Methodist, 
Evanston; c, Childcraft; d, Avalon Park Com- 
munity, Chicago. Page 11]: a, McPhearson from 
Monkmeyer, Christ Charch, Silver Spring, Md.; 
b, c, Childcraft; d, Clark and Clark; e, First 
Congregational, West Hartford, Conn.; f, Con- 
gregational, Wethersfield, Conn. 

Page 12: Childcraft. Page 13: a, c, Avalon 
Park Community, Chicago; b, Bryn Mawr Com- 
munity, Chicago; d, e, Childcraft; f, Minrod. 
Page 14: LEAV Kit. Page 15: a, LEAV Kit; b, 


Radio and Film Commission. 


Rev. C. Gene Kueuu and his wife 
Micx1 brought special training in Chris- 
tian education to the Franklin and Prim- 
rose Evangelical and Reformed Churches 
near Donnellson, Iowa, when Mr. Kuehl 
graduated from Eden Seminary last year. 
Their article was prepared with the as- 
sistance of church school workers ARLETA 
Roupy, Lester ScHAu, and CHARLES 
Roupy. 


Rev. Epwarp L. ScHLINGMAN, of Phil- 
adelphia, is director of camps and con- 
ferences for the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. His book, Good Times in the 
Rural Church, published by Christian Ed- 
ucation Press, contains equipment sug- 
gestions and directions for playing the 
games he mentions. 


Second Church, West Newton, Mass.; c, National 
Council; d, Richards-Wilcox. 


Page 16: Berea College Student Indus- 

tries. Page 17: a, First Methodist, Evanston; b, 
First Congregational, Fort Dodge, Iowa; c, d, 
Cooperative Recreation Service and Christian Edu- 
cation Press. Page 18: a, First Congregational, 
Billings, Mont.; b, LEAV Kit; c, Kay-Mor Com- 
any. Page 19: a, First Congregational, Moline, 
ll.; b, LEAV Kit; c, Hahncraft. 


Page 20: a, First Methodist, Evanston; b, First 
Congregational, Evanston. Page 21: a, LEAV Kit; 
b, Second Church, West Newton, Mass.; c, First 
Congregational, DeKalb, Ill.; d, Madison Ave. 
Presbyterian, New York City; e, First Congrega- 
tional, Evanston; f, Nat’! Town and Country 
Church Institute; g, Nega-File; h, Chevy Chase 
Presbyterian, Washington, D. C.; i, Valley Con- 
gregational, El Paso, Texas. 


Page 22: a, Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co.; 
b, Soceey or Visual Education; c, adiant 
Screens. Page 23: a, American Optical; b, Me- 
Clure_ Talking Pictures; c, Automatic Projec- 
tion Corp.; d, Bell and Howell. Page 24: a, b, 
First Congregational, New Canaan, Conn.; _¢, 
Hockman, First Presbyterian, Glen Falls, N. Y.; 
d, Second Congregational, Rockford, Il; e, 
Methodist, Maryville, Mo.; f, Conpreseteen 
Benton Harbor, Mich.; g, Second Church, West 
Newton, Mass.; h, First Congregational, Evan- 
ston. 


Page 25: a, c, LEAV Kit; b, Clark and Clark. 
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Worship 


Resources 
September 


Primary BE ipartment 


Edna B. Trickey* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Growing Up 
For the Leader: 


This first Sunday in September is a 
“back to church” day for many families 
who may have been on vacation. It is a 
time of starting the fall program just as 
the public school does. For children, the 
“new year’ begins in the fall, when they 
start a new grade and must meet new 
people and make new adjustments. This 
may be the first Sunday for grade one to 
worship in your primary department, so 
care should be taken that they and their 
teachers know where to sit and what is 
expected of them. You may wish to invite 
them in a few minutes before the worship 
service begins to help them find their 
places. Do take time to make them feel at 
home. Be careful to tell them whether you 
sing songs and responses standing or sit- 
ting so that no one will be laughed at for 
doing the wrong thing. It is well to sing 
some songs you are sure everyone knows 
on this first Sunday. The main idea of this 
first service of the new year is to make 
it an interesting happy experience so that 
the children will look forward to coming 
back. 

For suggestions of worship centers for 
children, see the article in this issue on 
“Equipment as an Aid to Worship.” Help- 
ful suggestions for books for primary chil- 
dren have appeared in the November 
1952, 1953 and 1954 issues of the Inter- 
national Journal under the title, “Ad- 
ventures for the Family Through Books.” 
Another list will appear in the October 
1955 issue. Books for leaders have been 
listed in articles by Frances McLester in 
the December issues each year beginning 
in 1952. 

The theme for September is “Growing 
Up” and will be based on Luke 2:52: 
“And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man.” 
The words “wisdom,” “‘stature” and ”*fa- 
vor” will have to be interpreted to pri- 
maries. They will form the basis of our 
thinking together for several Sundays. 

The hymns are found in Hymns for 
Primary Worship. 


1. Ways of Growing Up 


PRELUDE: “Enter into His Gates,” No. 
154 , 


*Plymouth Congregational Church, Des Moines, 
owa. 
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LEADER: (Welcome newcomers. Explain 
the order of the service and tell the 
children when they are expected to 
stand. ) 

Catt To Worsuip: Words of Hymn No. 
154. 

Prayer: The Lord’s Prayer, in unison. 

Response: “Enter into His Gates,” sung. 

OFFERING SERVICE, using the response, 
“Father, Bless the Gifts We Bring 
Thee,” No. 169 

TaLxk: “Growing Up Inside” 

I suppose many people have said to you 
in the past few days, as you are seeing 
friends who have been on vacation, “My, 
how you are growing up!” 

Let us think together this morning 
about ways of growing up. Of course you 
get taller, so that your last winter’s coat 
is too short; and your feet get bigger so 
that you must have new shoes. But I won- 
der if you are growing up on the inside 
as fast as you are on the outside. 

There is a verse in the Bible about how 
Jesus grew up on both the inside and the 
outside. The strange thing is that it talks 
about the inside part first. Listen and then 
let us think what this verse means. (Read 
Luke 2:52) 

The word “increased” means “to get 
more,” doesn’t it? So as Jesus grew he 
got wiser, grew bigger in body, and be- 
haved in ways that made other people as 
well as God like him better and better. 
The word stature means height, and some- 
times we think that is the only kind of 
growing. We forget that growing wiser 
and kinder is even more important. 

You may know some children who 
look big but act babyish. They cry when 
they can’t have their own way. They don’t 
want to take turns in games. Well, you 
see, they are growing up on the outside 
faster than they are growing up on the 
inside. 

Perhaps you have a place on a door 
or window frame at home where you put 
a mark each birthday to show how much 
taller you are. The next time you meas- 
ure yourself stop and ask yourself these 
questions: 

Am I growing up on the inside as fast 
as I am on the outside? 


Am I wiser and kinder now than I was © 


a year ago? If so, then you, too, are grow- 
ing, like Jésus, in favor with God and 
man. 

We have a song called “Glad I Am to 
Grow!” which we will learn next Sun- 
day. Let us listen to the words of it to- 
day and bow our heads for the last verse 
as our closing prayer. 

(Read the two stanzas of “Glad I Am 
to Grow!” No. 129.) 

Ciosinc: “Glad I Am to Grow!” 

129 


No. 


2. Growing in Wisdom 


PRELUDE: 
154 
Catt To Worsuip: (words of No. 154) 

Prayer: (The Lord’s Prayer) 
Response: (No. 154, sung) 
OrFeRinc: “Father, Bless the Gifts We 

Bring Thee’ No. 169 (as response) 
LEADER: “What Is Wisdom?” 

Last Sunday we talked about growing 
up on the inside and growing up on the 
outside. The verse from the Bible about 
Jesus’ growing said that he grew in “‘wis- 
dom.” Today we want to think about 
what it means to have wisdom. 

You have probably learned many new 
words already in school, but that is not 
“wisdom”; that is “knowledge,” or what 
you know. If the words make sense to you 
when you put some of them together and 
make a story, that is “wisdom.” It means 
understanding how things belong togeth- 
er and knowing how to think about them. 

The Bible tells us that Jesus had that 
kind of wisdom. You may have heard how 
he went into the Temple when he was 
twelve years old and asked the teachers 
there questions they could not answer. 
Let us hear that story again from the 
Bible. (Read RSV Luke 2:39-52. Explain 
the parts you think necessary.) 


CLosinc Hymn: Read and sing “Glad 
Am I to Grow,” No. 129. 


“Enter into His Gates,’ No. 


3. Growing in Stature 


PRELUDE: “For the 
Tree,” No. 7 

Leaver: We are thinking together today 
about all the things that help us grow 
in stature or grow to be strong healthy 
boys and girls. Instead of our usual 
opening song this morning you heard a 
new one called, “For the Fruit Upon 
the Tree.’’ Listen to the chorus of that 
song, then I shall read the verses and 
you sing the chorus as our prayer and 
response this morning. (Practice chorus: 
“Father we thank thee,” etc.) 

PRAYER Hymn: No. 7 


Fruit Upon the 


OFFERING Hymn: No. 169, “Father, 
Bless the Gifts” 
LEADER: We have been thinking this 


morning about all the things that keep 
us strong and happy. Do you think the 
Mother of Jesus was careful to see that 
he had plenty of sleep, good food, fresh 
air and exercise, so that he would in- 
crease in stature? 

I want to tell you a story about the 
boy Jesus this morning and when we 
are through, you may tell me what 
things helped Jesus grow strong and 
healthy. 

Story: “A Boy Who Helped” 


“Wake up, Jesus, wake up.” A soft 
voice was calling the little boy as he lay 
sleeping on his mat. He rubbed his eyes 
and tucked his head farther under his 
robe. But then he remembered his baby 
sister who had been sick and he couldn’t 
sleep any more. He stood up, put his robe 
on, rolled up his sleeping mat and tucked 
it away in a corner. Then he went over to 
peek at his baby sister. 

“How is baby Elizabeth this morning, 
Mother?” he asked. 

His mother smiled down at him. “I 
think she is a little better. If you put 
your hand very gently on her forehead, 
you can tell that it is not so hot any more. 
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New 
ILLUMINATED 
DISPLAY 
for 
TEACHING 
PICTURES 


Make 
teaching more effective! Designed to 
accommodate the standard 1214x117 
teaching pictures of the Church and 
Home curriculum, this illuminated 


your devotions and your 


easel can readily be adapted to 
smaller pictures. Gives pictures 
“third dimension’’ quality. 

Pictures can be changed easily or 
adjusted to give lighting from front 
or from behind picture. 

Ideal for church school worship, 
classroom teaching, for worship cen- 
ter, for family altar. 

Finished in white with gold cross 
—sturdily built—folds compactly for 
earrying. 

Complete as shown: $15.00, plus pos- 
tage. 


KAY-MOR COMPANY 
803 Elm Tree Kirkwood 22, Missouri 


As seen in Life 


Association for Childhood 
Education approved 


BLOCKBUSTERS 


a 


12 giant blocks only $6.00 
less 10% school discount 
Safe—Light—Sturdy—Quiet 
will hold 200 pound man. 


BRRR PRODUCTS CO. 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 


That means the fever is going down and 
she will get better.” 

Jesus felt his sister’s head very carefully 
so as not to waken her. It was cooler, 
just as his mother had said. He was glad, 
for he loved his little sister and wanted 
her to get well quickly. 

“She will still need a great deal of care, 
though,” Jesus’ mother was saying, “and 
tomorrow is the Sabbath so I have much 
work to do today.” 

“T can help, Mother. I can help you 
before I go to the synagogue school and 
then when I come home I can help you 
some more.” 

“That is fine, Jesus. But first you must 
have your breakfast,” and Jesus’ mother 
laid out some bread for him to eat. 

When he had finished eating, Jesus 
went out to the field to gather the sticks 
and grasses that his Mother would use to 
heat the oven. This oven was round and 
small and was outside of the house. Jesus 
placed the sticks and dried grasses inside 
the oven so his mother could light them 
when she was ready to bake the flat loaves 
of bread for their meals. By the time he 
had done this it was time to go to the 
synagogue school. 

After school Jesus wanted to play with 
the other boys in the market place, but he 
remembered how tired his mother had 
been from all the nights she had watched 
over his sick little sister, so he hurried 
home instead. The baby was awake when 
he got there and she cooed and waved her 
little hands when she saw him. 

“IT am glad you are home,” said his 
mother. “I have been trying to amuse the 
baby since she woke up, but I must get 
some water from the well. There just 
wasn’t time this morning. Could you play 
with her for a while?” 

Jesus was glad to play with the baby. 
He sat down on a rug with her and 
showed her a little block of wood he had. 
Then he drew funny pictures on the wood 
and showed them to her. The time went 
so fast that he hardly realized his mother 
had been gone before she was back. He 
ran a few more errands and then was told 
that he could go play with the other boys. 

When he was going out, however, he 
heard the hammering coming from his fa- 
ther’s carpenter shop at the side of the 
house. 

“Shall I help clean the floor, Father?” 
he asked. Joseph was glad he had some- 
one to help him. He worked away while 
Jesus carefully cleaned the floor of the 
shavings and while they worked they 
talked about the things Jesus had learned 
in school. 

“T learned a new verse today that we 
can sing as we go to the synagogue to- 
morrow. It says, ‘Enter into his gates 
with thanksgiving, And into his courts 
with praise; Be thankful unto him, and 
bless his name, For the Lord is good.’ The 


LARGE 
DURABLE 


CLIMBING 
BUILDING 


ADAPTABLE DRAMATIZING 
* 
Wood construction 
Rope accessories 


IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IN EQUIPMENT FOR 


creative urges, constant variety, self-expression, physical skill groups or individuals, indoors or 
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teacher said that we should always be 
thankful to God wherever we are.” 

Joseph looked up from his work thought- 
fully. “Yes, my son, we should be thank- 
ful always, for God has been good to us. 
He has given us a nice home filled with 
love and understanding; he has made little 
baby Elizabeth well again; and best of all, 
he has given your mother and me a son 
who is a willing helper and of whom we 
are very proud.” 

—MELBA PETERSEN’ 

CLosinc Hymn: “Glad Am I to Grow,” 

No. 129 


4. Favor with God and Man 


PreLuDE: “I like to think that Jesus,” 

No. 75 
LEADER: 

Our opening music today is a new song 
called, “Like Jesus.” It reminds us of the 
things we have been learning about how 
Jesus grew in favor with God and man. 
The words of the chorus of the song say: 

“T want to be like Jesus 

So good and loving too; 

I want to do for Jesus 

What he would have me do.” 

Let us repeat those words together 
and then listen to the music and we will 
sing the words. 

(Follow above plans, then read the 
verses of the hymn and have the children 
sing the chorus as a response after each 
verse. ) 


OFFERING Hymn: As before. 
LeapDeER: “Growing in Favor” 


We have thought together during this 
month about growing up on the outside 
and growing up on the inside. We found 
that Jesus “increased in wisdom and 
stature and in favor with God and man.” 


Let us think first about how he grew 
in favor with God. He knew about his 
Father God when he was a very little boy. 
I can imagine that on walks in the fields 
with his Mother he would ask her, as 
all children do, “Mother, why are red 
flowers red and bluebirds blue? And how 
do the little birds learn to fly?” His 
Mother would answer him with verses 
from the Bible about God, as in Psalm 
104:10-24. (Read to “the earth is full of 
thy riches.”’) 

If Jesus was ever afraid his Mother 
may have said a verse from the book of 
Joshua. (Read Joshua 1:9 RSV) 


Because he felt that God was always 
with him, and that all things were his 
heavenly Father’s business’ Jesus was 
thoughtful of others and won favor with 
man. 


He was courteous and helpful to the 
men who came to the carpenter shop and 
he was friendly to the people in the vil- 
lage. I can imagine that he and the other 
boys hurried to the well to draw water 
for the camels of passing caravans which 
went through their town. I can see his 
kind smile as he offered the thirsty cam- 
els a drink. Then he and his friends 
would play they had a long line of camels 
going to a far country. 

And so it was that the boy “Jesus in- 
creased in wisdom and in stature, and in 
favor with God and man.” Let us repeat 
that verse from the Bible together. 


Crostnc: (Sing again chorus of No. 75 
which was sung as opening response 
and use whole hymn as closing music.) 


1Reprinted from December 1949 International 
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book reveals Sunday school as it appears to 
a five-year-old. Told in Kathy Ann’s own 
words, here is the story of the transforma- 
tion of a kindergarten from a dull, unhappy, 
mixed-up place to a happy, well-organized, 
and creative department—and the blossom- 
ing of her own little personality in the 
process. 

KATHY ANN, KINDERGARTNER is 
one of those once-in-a-decade books that 
demonstrates sound educational principles 
and practices in actual human situations. 
Written in clear, engaging style, it is the 
sequel to Mrs. Heron’s earlier book, Betty 
Ann, Beginner, written in the same style 
and well remembered by many as an effec- 
tive means of teaching improved methods for 
Sunday-school children’s classes. This new 
book reflects the further refinements and im- 
provements which characterize the best 
teaching today. 

Here every teacher and leader can see her- 
self and her kindergarten-as they are—or as 
they can be. 

Ministers and superintendents will see the 
kindergarten with fresh eyes and new ap- 
preciation of its place in the over-all Sunday- 
school organization. 

Parents will see reflections of their own 
youngster, and discover why they do—or do 
not!—like kindergarten. 

Everyone who likes a story for its own 
sake will respond to this book’s engaging 
appeal. 


At All 
Bookstores 
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Junior Department 


By Gertrude Sheldon* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: God in People 


For the Leader: 

September! The month of new begin- 
nings, new rooms, new teachers, new 
friends, new study courses at school! The 
month when, in many churches, an older 
primary group joins the juniors and the 
older juniors move into a new department. 
The same changes are taking place in 
public schools everywhere. 

Have we grown to be ready to meet the 
new beginnings? September is the month 
to apply the measuring rod to Christian 
growth. Will patience and tolerance be 
shown to the new or inexperienced? Will 
the not-so-old juniors assume their re- 
sponsibility without the help of the older 
group to take the initiative? Have we, 
as leaders acquired new skills in worship 
this summer? 

Some church school doors have been 
closed part or all of summer; some groups 
have met informally outside. At least one 
Sunday of sharing experiences and _ist- 
ening to each other helps in bringing to- 
gether the different personalities and gives 
the leader an opportunity to evaluate the 
possibilities within her group. 

It is hoped that the services for this 
month will help in this adjustment. 

The offering will be taken by ushers 
and brought to the altar using the fol- 
lowing service: “Thy Work, O God, 
Needs Many Hands” as it is being taken. 
Then sing ‘All Things Come of Thee, O 
Lord.” It may be included in the service 
where it seems best to you. 

See the article, “Equipment as an Aid 
to Worship” in this issue, especially as 
you plan your setting for worship. 

The Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible will be used. 

Hymn for Junior Worship will be the 
source for all suggested music. 


1. Growing 


Hymns: Several favorites suggested by 
juniors, including one which the new 
juniors know, if they have joined the 
department. 


PoEM: 


We find God in the morning 
When the day is fresh and new, 
We find God in the evening, 
When the day is through. 


We find God in all growing things 
Around us everywhere, 

We find God in the people 

With whom all this we share. 


Then thank God for his goodness, 
With praise and joyful song, 

And willingness to help and grow 
The whole year long. 


Unison Reapinc: Luke 2:7-16, 42-52 
Hymn: “Growing Like Jesus” 
SHARING PERIOD: 

Leader: Did you grow this summer? 


*Spring Valley, Minnesota. 
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(Bring out the growth of the body, as 
shown by school clothes being too small; 
growth in skills, such as learning to swim; 
growth in knowledge, through seeing new 
places. In every experience shared try to 
keep before the group the growth that 
takes place through such activities.) 


PRAYER: 

Creator of the universe, thank you for 
the gift of life and the ability to grow. 
Help us to better understand the laws 
that govern growth. May we grow as 
Jesus grew. Help us to live as much as 
we are able, according to the way he 
taught. Hear us as we pray together th 
prayer. he taught: “Our Pather = 3 ie 
(Lord’s Prayer) 


Hymn: “Best of All Things We Do” ’ 


2. Understanding Hearts 


Catt To Worsuip: “The Lord is in His 

Holy Temple” (sung by group) 

Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 
ScripTuRE: Matthew 5:3-16 
Srory: “It’s All Bluff” 

“It’s always the same every year,” said 
Alice. 

“What’s the same?” asked the teacher 
of the sixth-grade-girls as they sat around 
their study table. 

“New people move to town in the sum- 
mer, then new kids show up in the class 
at school in the fall,” explained Alice. “I 
don’t like it.” 

“We have such a nice class in our 
school,” said Elsie. “It really doesn’t help 
to have these new kids.” 

“Who has come into your class?” asked 
the teacher. 

“Oh, there are three new ones,” said 
Alice, “but there’s one girl I can’t stand. 
Everything she has is better than anyone 
else has. You’d think she was a queen.” 

“What is her name?” asked the teach- 
er. 
“Her name is Shirley Blake,” said Elsie. 
“She lives in that house near the bridge 
where the Allens used to live, you know, 
the one with the blue shutters and white 
picket fence.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the teacher. “I 
wonder if she’d like to come to church 
school.” 

“Oh, oh, no, Mrs. Gray, don’t drag her 
in and spoil our class. We have such good 
times,” wailed the girls. 

Mrs. Gray said no more but led the 
group in the study of the lesson. They 
talked about the beatitudes that day and 
discussed at length the meaning of “the 
meek,” “the merciful,’ the “peacemak- 
ers,’ “the pure in heart.” They didn’t 
seem quite so boisterous when they left 
the class, but somehow more thoughtful. 

The next Sunday the class met and as 
they. settled around the table, Mrs. Gray 
asked, “Well, girls, how is Shirley making 
out?” 

“Shirley!” exclaimed the group. “Oh, 
we don’t know. We don’t pay any at- 
tention to her any more.” 


“T called in the Blake home this week,”- - 


said Mrs. Gray. 
“You did!” said Alice. “Is everything 


1From Children’s Religion, September 1949. 
Copyright, The Pilgrim Press, Used by permission. 


better than ours?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Gray. “Her home looks 
much like most of yours except for one 
thing.” 

“What's that?” asked Elsie. 

“The people in that home are unhap- 
py,’ said Mrs. Gray seriously. “They are 
lonesome.” The girls sat without saying 
a word while Mrs. Gray went on. “When 
the Blakes moved here last summer, they 
came from a town where they had many 
friends. They were very happy. But busi- 
ness brought Mr. Blake here; so, of course, 
his family moved here, too. They knew 
no one and the'little brother had whoop- 
ing cough so they had no chance to get 
acquainted. They hoped when school 
started that Shirley would make friends 
and they wouldn’t be so lonesome. But 
Shirley found it hard to get acquainted 
so she began to tell tales about her home 
and family.” 

“Then it was all a bluff?” said Alice. 

“Yes, it was bluff to hide a lonely 
heart,” said Mrs. Gray. “Shirley hoped 
to attract your attention. I guess she 
thought you might come to her house 
out of curiosity and then you could be 
friends. But it didn’t work. That kind 
of bluff doesn’t usually work. That’s the 
reason I hate to see you girls use it.” 

“Us? Why, Mrs. Gray, we don’t bluff!” 
exclaimed the girls. 

“You talk about how wonderful your 
school class is. You talk about how nice 
our church school class is. Isn’t that bluff 
like Shirley’s? 

“Ts it so nice that including another 
would make it less nice?’ asked Mrs. 
Gray. The girls made no answer. “Could 
it perhaps be even nicer because someone 
else were included?” 

“We've been selfish, haven’t we, Mrs. 
Gray?” asked Elsie. 

“We haven’t practiced those beatitudes 
we talked about last week,” said Grace. 

“Do you suppose Shirley would like to 
come to church school?” asked Alice. 

“She would like to come very much,” 
said Mrs. Gray. “Her father took the fam- 
ily on a short trip this week-end but I’m 
sure she will come next Sunday if you ask 
her.” 

“T wonder if she would want to join 
the Brownies?” said Grace. 

“She would certainly appreciate being 
invited,” said Mrs. Gray. 

“After this we better not boast too much 
about what we have,” said Alice. “I didn’t 
know we could be so mean.” 

“I hope it isn’t too late to fix things 
up for Shirley,” said Alice. “What is our 
lesson for today, Mrs. Gray?” 

“We were to talk about ‘blessed are the 
poor in spirit? but I think you know the 
meaning of that beatitude already. For 
‘poor in spirit? does not mean melencholy 
or discouragement. It means not to boast 
and not to be arrogant.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Gray, we know what that 
means,” said Alice, “and I believe Shir- 
ley has learned it, too.” ~~ 
PrayER: Dear God, help us to. welcome 

new friendships and new chances to 

help one another. Amen. 
Hymn: ‘When Jesus Lived in Nazareth” 
BENEDICTION: May all we do and say be 
pleasing to thee, O God. Amen. 


3. Courage 


BIBLICAL BACKGROUND for teacher: 
Exodus 1:22 to 2:10 
Ruth 1:1 to 2:18 
1 Samuel 1:21-28, 3:1 
1 Samuel 16:1-13 
11 Samuel 4:4, chapter 9 
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Daniel 1: whole chapter 

John 6:1-13 

Stories of Jesus 
Catt tro Worsuip: Psalm 1 
Hymn: “Dare to be Brave”’ 

TaLKk: “Growing by Practising”’ 

We know that the greatest gift that 
God gave to the world was the gift of 
life and, along with that gift, the gift of 
growth. We do not understand it but we 
know it is true. 

Nothing stays the same but grows or 
dies away. These laws apply to our bodies, 
our minds, our talents or abilities and 
make us the kind of persons we are. 

We learn to play the piano by remem- 
bering how the tone is made and using 
our fingers just right to produce the right 
tone and then we practice and practice. 
We learn to swim by trying and obeying 
the rules of nature as we learn. We learn 
to love by loving. We learn to forgive by 
forgiving. We learn to pray by praying. 
None of it comes by itself. We need to 
try and practice. 

We learn to do all these things by do- 
ing them not once but over and over 
again until they become habits and then 
they are a part of us. Good habits make 
good people. We grow and grow. 

_ The law of growth works the other way, 
\too. If we do not keep trying, we forget 
how to do the things we have learned and 
then we do not grow and may even for- 
get how to do them at all. You do not 
learn to swim by trying once a year. You 
do not learn to love and be kind just 
doing it once. 

This practicing to grow is fun but it is 
not always easy. There are many stories 
in our Bible about boys and girls who 


had the courage, who were brave enough, 

to keep doing right things until they grew 

so big that they could do great things for 

God. We will try to remember some of 

them now. 

A RituaL oF Courace:? 

(Antiphon by two juniors. Pause between 
each sentence. ) 

First junior: Josepu, who made his own 
way in a strange land, and was not 
afraid to take responsibility. 

Second junior: Miriam, who stood guard 
over her baby brother until he was safe 
with Pharoah’s daughter. 

First: SAMUEL, who when just a child 
went away from his own home to live 
and serve there in the temple. 

Second: Davip, who faced a giant un- 
afraid because as a shepherd boy he had 
become strong and skillful. 

First: JostsH, who became a king when 
only eight years old, and led his people 
back to the worship of God when he 
was eighteen. 

Second: DaAntEL, who as a boy refused the 
rich foods and wines of the court and 
so became strong enough in body and 
soul to face lions. 

First: Jesus, who, as a boy, was not 
afraid to ask questions of the greatest 
teachers when he wanted to know more 
about God. 

Second: AN UNNAMED Boy, very hungry 
himself, but willing to share his small 
lunch with a great many people. 
(Choice may be made from the names 

given above, or others may be added from 

church and secular history.) 


Leader: These, and many others be- 
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fore and since, have had the courage and 

faith to face difficulties and danger, and 

to adventure in new ways. How may we 
be like them? 

CoNnvVERSATION: Bring out the ways jun- 
iors are helping and write down the 
ideas for a litany. The following one is 
an example of what may come from a 
group encouraged to write their own, 

Lirany: 


Leader: (a junior) It is not always 
easy for us to forgive people who are 
mean to us as Joseph forgave his brothers. 

Response: Help us to learn to forgive. 

Leader: It is not easy to baby-sit for 
mother so she can shop when we want 
to play ball. 


Response: Help us to do our work well 
and cheerfully. 


Send for catalog 
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Leader: It is not easy to spend one’s 
whole growing-up time studying like Sam- 
uel did. 

Response: Help us to keep trying. 

Leader: It is not easy to share some- 
times as the boy shared his lunch with 
Jesus. 

Response: Help us to share even when 
we dont want to. 


Leader: It is hard to love people all the 
time as Jesus did, but make us loving, too, 
so God may use us every day. Amen. 


Hymn: “Take My Life, and Let It Be” 


4. Service 


CaLL to Worsuip: “Enter His Gates 
With a Song” (sung by group) 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” 


Srory: “Howard Walter” 

‘Tm planning on being home for 
Christmas,’ exclaimed Howard Walter to 
his friends. “I want so much to see my 
mother. In fact, I think I am lonesome. 
I’ve been so far away for so long!” 

Now Howard Walter was working in 
India for the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and that is a long way from Bos- 
ton where he made his home with his 
mother. 

Howard Walter loved his work and had 
learned to love the people with whom he 
was working. The need for knowing God 
and Jesus was a very real need and he 
was doing all he could to show what God 
was like in the kind of life he was living 
among them. 


“T’ve written mother and told her I was 
coming and she is as happy as I am that 
I’m coming home for a visit and rest,” 
he added. 


But before the time came for sailing 
home a serious illness spread through In- 
dia. Everywhere people were suffering 
and dying, partly because there were not 
enough doctors and nurses to care for 
them. Many of Howard Walter’s friends 
who had learned to love were ill, too. 


“Tl help all I can,” offered Howard, 
“but I’m going home for Christmas! I 
hope things improve before then.” 


But things did not get better. Instead 
they grew worse and worse. As he worked 
day and often night he thought of his 
trip home and how much it meant to 
both him and his mother. 


“How can I go home when I am need- 
ed here so much?” he thought. “Mother 
will be so disappointed, but I can’t let my 
friends down now. I must stay here. I won- 
der how I can help her understand that 
I must do more than talk about goodness, 
that I must live being a Christian? And 
that means giving up my own desires 
when others are in need of help. I must 
think of some way to tell mother what is 
in my heart so she will understand.” 


So Howard Walter wrote a poem. So 
far as anyone knows it is the only poem 
he ever wrote. It is the words to the hymn 
we sang. I will read them again. 


Howard Walter never did get home be- 
cause he died with the same trouble others 
were having. But his mother had _ his 
poem and she understood. The poem be- 
came a precious possession of hers. 


There came a time when she felt that 
she should share it with others because 
it might help them to be brave, too. So she 
sent the poem to an editor who printed 
it in his magazine. A song writer read the 
words and liked it so much he wrote 
music for it. Since that time many young 
people all over the world love the song 
and sing it often. It helps to make them 
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brave in facing decisions. It helps them 
to live like Christians. 
PRAYER: Dear God, we would be true and 


brave, willing to think of others first, 
doing what we know is right. Thank 


you for the many people everywhere 
that help us to know and better under- 
stand your plan for all of us by living 
it. Amen. 

Hymn: “I Would be True” 


Junior High Department 


by Ethel A. Shellenberger 
and Lael A. Henderson* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: “Lord of All Be- 


ing 


1. "Center and Soul of Every 
Sphere" 


PRELUDE: ‘Lord of All Being” 


Catt To WorsuHip: 

RSV) 

“TI appeal to you therefore, brethren, 
by the mercies of God, to present your 
bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and. ac- 
ceptable to God, which is your spiritual 
worship. Do not be conformed to this 
world, but be transformed by the renewal 
of your mind, that you may prove what 
is the will of God, what is good and ac- 
ceptable and perfect.” 


Hymn: “God Send Us Men Whose Aim 
*Twill Be” 

ScrRipTuRE TAaLk: “Jesus and Men Who 
Worked” 


Leader: Tomorrow is the last nation- 
wide holiday of the summer—Labor Day. 
People everywhere will crowd into it as 
much celebration as one day can _ hold. 
Many will forget its significance. Too 
rarely, today, in the busy life we lead, do 
we turn to the words of Jesus for direc- 
tion in our living. He spoke words in his 
day which still have meaning for us. 

First Scripture: read by three to six 
voices, in unison—Luke 3: 10-14 

Leader: Jesus spoke to all who needed 
his help. He spoke to fishermen. 

Second Scripture (Unison): Luke 5:1- 
11 

Leader: To lawyers. 

Third Scripture: Luke 10: 25-37 

Leader: And to Pharisees and scribes. 

Fourth Scripture: Luke 15:2-7 

Leader: And to lepers. 

Fifth Scripture: Luke 17:11-19 


Leader: Jesus spoke to everyone as they 
needed his help. He saw good in rich men, 
but he also saw their faults. He showed 
pity for the poor and sick, but he also 
showed them how to make their condi- 
tions better. Today if Jesus were walking 
on our streets and country roads, he 
would have the same interest in all the 
people he met. He is as much at home in 
a labor union meeting as he is in the 
board of directors of a powerful corpora- 
tion. He would quickly detect that which 
was dishonest or unfair. He would cer- 
tainly be the first to appreciate how much 
all of us need the help of every other 
worker in our complex civilization. He 
might well ask us how we could pray the 


(Romans 


Wen 


*Miss Shellenberger is Associate Director or 
Youth Work and Miss Henderson Editor of Junior 
High Publications for the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation and Publication of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


prayer he taught us and forget our fellow- 

men. 

PRAYER: 
Prayer 

Prayer Hymn: “Lord of All Being” 

LEADER: ‘Lord make me an instrument 
of thy peace. Where there is hatred, let 
me sow love. Where there is injury, 
pardon. Where there is doubt, faith. 
Where there is despair, hope. Where 
there is darkness, light. Where there is 
sadness, joy.”—St. Francis 


2. "Grant Us Thy Truth" 


Catt To WorsHIP: 

O Lord, thou art my God; 

I will exalt thee, I will praise thy 

name, 

for thou hast done wonderful things. 

—lIsaiah 25:1, RSV 
Hymn: “Lord of All Being” 
MepiraTion: “To Learn the Truth” 

This week school began again for most 
of the young people of America. After the 
long summer vacation, it will be hard to 
get back into the routine of classes and 
bells and homework once more. However, 
for a Christian young person, school work 
has a deep importance. For Christians ap- 
preciate the importance of learning as 
much as possible about the world that 
God has made, and the truths about it 
that men in all the centuries have learned. 

Last spring, with the death of Albert 
Einstein, the world lost one of the great- 
est scientists who has ever lived. A lead- 
ing news magazine spoke of this man as 
belonging to “history’s handful,’ mean- 
ing that his vast scientific knowledge put 
him into the class of Pythagoras, Archi- 
medes, Copernicus, and Newton, all men 
who in their day penetrated farther into 
the laws of our physical universe than any 
of their fellows had done. 

To Albert Einstein goes the distinction 
of working out the equation that led to 
the discovery of atomic power. When the 
atom bomb was dropped on Hiroshima, 
however, he said, “Ach! The world is not 
yet ready for it.” But also in this great 
man’s theories, there may lie buried the 
secret of the peaceful use of atomic ener- 
gy as well. 

Whether of a scientific turn of mind or 
not, if a school boy or girl is truly in 
earnest about his or her studies, it will 
be for the purpose of learning as much 
as possible about the laws of the physical 
universe or of human relations, so as to 
be able to do the best possible piece of 
work in the world in which a wise and 
all-knowing Father God has placed him 
or her. 


ScripTurRE READING: John 4:23,24 
Ciosinc Prayer: Stanza four of “Lord 
of All Being,” sung softly or read. 


3. "Whose Light Is Truth" 


Catt To WorsHIP: 


Unison praying of the Lord’s 
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“Whatever is true, whatever is honor- 
able, whatever is just, whatever is pure, 
whatever is lovely, whatever is gracious, if 
there is any excellence, if there is anything 
worthy of praise, think about these things” 
—Philippians 4:8 
Hymn: “God of Grace and God of 

Glory” 


Scripture: Matthew 5:1-12 


MepiratTion: “What Shall a Christian 
Do?” 


Late in the twentieth century a letter 
went the rounds of the powerful kings of 
Europe. It created a sensation, for it pur- 
ported to come from a man who, though 
he was king of a great Christian Empire, 
was content to call himself a humble 
priest. The writer called himself Prester 
(short for presbyter) John. 


In Prester John’s fabulous kingdom, as 
he described it in his letter, there was 
no such thing as private property, because 
everything was considered as belonging to 
God; there was no war or envy or crime 
or violence. Instead, the people of his 
kingdom lived in peace and tranquility, 
“free from all fear save that of Almighty 
God.” This was quite the opposite of the 
lot of the citizens of most of the king- 
doms of the Middle Ages, where kings 
‘ruled by divine right with scant regard for 
anything approaching Christian humility. 

This letter raised such a stir that it 
was translated into many languages, and 
furthermore it moved many an important 
personage to frame a reply to it, but no 
one knew exactly where to send.such a 
reply, for no one rightly knew where to 
find Prester John’s ideal kingdom. 


This letter is remarkable because it was 
a piece of Christian social action in a time 
when drastic criticism of the prevailing 
customs was needed. We can see this bet- 
ter, perhaps, when we look at a time far 
removed from our own. Yet all is not right 
with the world in our day, either. 


It is fitting in this Trinity season in the 
Christian Year (sometimes called King- 
domtide) for us to consider the meaning 
of Jesus’s teachings for our lives today. 
A Christian young person of today must 
keep his eyes open to note the places in 
our world where we too are far from 
meeting Christ’s standards in our rela- 
tions with our fellow men. For a young 
person who is not yet a voter or a tax- 
payer, this may mean using his brain to 
find wise yet effective ways of making 
his Christian convictions felt, as did Pres- 
ter John in days long past. 


CiLosinc Hymn: “Lord of All Being” 


Prayer: Our Father, help us to find thee 
in the ways of working with our fellow 
men as we strive for justice and for free- 
dom, and for human brotherhood, in 
accordance with the teachings of thy 
Son, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


4. “Hearts That Burn for Thee" 


PrELuDE: “Lord of All Being” 
Catt To Worsuip: (1 Peter 2:4,5, RSV) 
“Come to him, to that living stone, re- 
jected by men but in God’s sight chos- 
en and precious; and like living stones be 
yourselves built into a spiritual house, to 
be a holy priesthood, to offer spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ.” 
Hymn: “We Would Be Building” 
MepiraTion: “Our Great Teacher” 
Today, throughout most of the Protes- 
tant churches in the United States and 
Canada, opens another week of emphasis 
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on religious education, Each year this is 
celebrated in the fall as many people 
begin a new year in the church schools 
after the vacation period. Many churches 
have a special celebration called Rally 
Day and we find a big increase in church 
school attendance for that day at least. 


If we are thoughtful, we will find fur- 
ther ways to celebrate this week. One 
worthwhile procedure would be to give 
some consideration to the originator of re- 
ligious education. This might suggest a 
great number of names of persons, even 
Robert Raikes who, in England many 
years ago, established the first Sunday 
school. Instead, let’s go back to the real 
head of the church, Jesus Christ, who was 
the greatest educator of all times. 

This new beginning in the church 
school, the beginning of Religious Educa- 
tion Week, makes a perfect time to re- 
dedicate ourselves to him. Let us do so in 
silence. 

Hymn: “Lord, Speak to Me” 
Scripture: Mark 1:1-11 
LEADER: 

The scripture you have just heard was 
selected for a special reason. No person 
should give himself to another without 
being very well acquainted with that per- 
son’s life. You have just heard the begin- 
ning of the story of Jesus’ life as it was 
written by Mark. In sixteen chapters 
Mark tells that story. During Religious 
Education Week, let us, his followers, 
read again Mark’s account, remembering 
that it was probably in Mark’s home that 
the last supper was eaten, that he was 
probably the young man who fled naked 
when Jesus was arrested, that he spent 
much time with Peter and became one of 
the strong leaders of the early Church. 
Prayer: Bless us, our Father, as we 

dedicate ourselves anew to be thy fol- 

lowers. Help us to increase in our un- 
derstanding of the teachings of Jesus 
so that we may be worthy followers and 
act as he has taught us to do. Amen. 


CLosinc Hymn: “Lord of Al] Being” 


SROVDGUDGVG IMG? 


VACATION TIME 
AGAIN 


A Bible or New Testament 
is a fine piece of equipment 
for your summer reading 


Or to give to a young person 
at a summer camp 


SS 


We offer the widest assortment 
in the greatest price range 


Many versions, many languages 
at every level best value for 
your money 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


foes ORDER 
YOUR CRAFT 
SUPPLIES NOW 


We have a large stock of handicraft 
supplies specially suited for camp 
and vacation bible-school, summer 
recreational programs. 


Look over our catalog, make your 
selections and send your order 
promptly for immediate delivery. 


Send 10c Handling Charge for 


Catalog of Handicraft Supplies 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 
4705 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio 


SUGGESTIONS and MATERIALS 


for a Meaningful 5 ; 


ARTS AND CRAFTS PROGRAM 


Artcraft Services, Inc., 340 Amsterdam Ave., 


New York City 24, N. Y. Trafalgar 3-0507 
Collaborating with 


The Arts Cooperative Service 


New Portable Corner Altar 


Priedieus. Ideal for Sunday School, 
Church, office and home. A great space 
saver. 

The Priedieus are equipped with uphol- 
stered sponge rubber kneelers and can 
be stored behind the colored drapes of 
the altar 

For complete information write: 


Hahucraft 


Ecclesiastic Specialties 


Handsomely finished natural California 
redwood Altar complete with two folding 
Cherry Drive, Plainview, L. I., N. Y. 


' TRY OUR KITCHEN———_ 


OWEL 


MANUFACTURERS SPECIAL 


LARGE SIZE 14 st $] 


18"x24" 

Pure White 

PLUS $1.00 ROYAL PEN FREE 
Money-back guarantee 

SPECIAL PRICES—for Church Groups 


TOWEL CO. 


P.O. BOX 66 F * DETROIT 24, MICH. 
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See High Bae! Young 
Pp bople’s Departments 


by Oliver B. Gordon* 


THEME FOR SEPTEMBER: Young People 
Look at New Adventures Ahead 


To the Leader: 


Young people have traditionally been 
associated with the venturesome spirit. 
Whether this is as true today is debatable. 
Surely it should be true if the world is to 
progress. Surely young people need the 
challenge to face new frontiers and to 
move forward to meet and conquer them 
with the inner security which religion can 
give in the midst of the unknown and un- 
proven. The services this month will stress 
the adventurous attitude and deal with a 
number of frontiers among the many with 
which young people must deal as Chris- 
tians in the latter portion of the twentieth 
century. 


1. Look at Adventure 


WorsuHip CENTER: Use Eugene Burnand’s 
painting “Go Preach” as a center of 
focus. 


PRELUDE: “Onward Christian Soldiers” 


Catt To WorsuHip: 
Rise up, O youth of God! 
Have done with lesser things; 
Give heart and soul and mind and 
strength 
To serve the king of kings. 


Hymn: “Rise Up, O Men of God” 
Scripture: Hebrews 12:1-2; 12-17 


MEDITATION: “Comfort or Adventure?” 
The Scripture writer’s reference to the 
story of Esau, who sold his birthright for 
the immediate comfort of a mess of pot- 
tage raises a similar problem for the young 
people of our day. Do they want comfort 
or adventure? Do they seek the new and 
untried or would they prefer to rest com- 
fortably on the status quo? Has modern 
living, with its cushioned car seats, its 
steam-heated living rooms, and its multi- 
tude of commercially organized activities, 
conditioned the young people of 1955 
against pioneering that may involve hard- 
ships and at times unpopularity with the 
crowd? Several years ago a questionnaire 
filled in by hundreds of high school and 
college students revealed that the majority 
of the young people so studied rated se- 
curity as their highest aim in life. Contrast 
this with the words of a modern poet. 


I would not have my life be one of bliss. 


Untouched by heartache, agony, des- 
pair— 

A pale, anemic thing. 

Me nightly prayer is that with each new 

ay 

I shall not miss high venturings, 

Nor undeserve the hiss of envious hu- 
man moles 


*Executive Secretary, Department of Christian 
Education and Evangelism, Philadelphia Council 
of Churches. 


1Available from some denominational bookstores 
and from the Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids, E & 
R Church, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Who never dare to touch off rockets in 
their souls 

And flare 
grooves 


above their deepening 


Joun ALLEN’ 


The extreme interest of modern youth 
in security has sometimes been excused 
on the basis of the international situation. 
The uncertainty of a world in a state of 
perpetual cold war, coupled with the threat 
of atomic destruction, has been offered 
as a justifiable reason for the present lack 
of the adventurous spirit. 

But it can be argued that these very 
factors force young people to the realiza- 
tion that security cannot be guaranteed to 
them on any material level; that it can 
only be found in religious faith, a faith 
that has always sent its adherents out to 
face new frontiers. And adventuring today 
calls for the same three steps which have 
always challenged pioneering Christian 
young people. 

First, a spirit of inquiry—an appetite 
for knowledge. There is much more man 
needs to discover about his inner self, 
about the perplexing problems of social 
living, about our interplanetary universe, 
to mention only a few areas. An honest 
curiosity about why and how the world 
works is a necessity if young people are to 
improve the present situation in which 
they find themselves. 

Secondly, constructive action is es- 
sential. New knowledge without experi- 
mental activity is not the Christian way. 
The dream must become the deed. It 
helps to recall the words of Jesus in this 
connection: ‘In the world, ye shall have 
tribulation; but be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world.” All adventuring will 
not be successful, and surely not immedi- 
ately, but some of it will produce re- 
sults. Sitting still in unquestioning comfort 
never accomplished anything. 

Finally, adventure must go the second 
mile to become truly Christian. It must 
aim at progress for others beyond our- 
selves. The Good Shepherd did not have 
to endanger his life for one lamb. The 
Good Samaritan did not have to stop for 
the injured traveler. True adventure never 
stops with merely getting by for oneself. In 
a world that modern communication has 
made very small and in a civilization that 
is growing increasingly complex we are 
called to an ever greater sensitivity to- 
ward the other fellow. A smug and callous 
conformity toward the past status of the 
have and have-nots is doomed. Christian 
youth can and should have their share 
in pioneering toward a better world. 


Criosinc Hymn: “Stand Up, Stand Up 
for Jesus” 


2. Look at Modern Migrants 


Worsuip CENTER: See service No. 1 
PRELUDE: ‘Where Cross the Crowded 
Ways of Life” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
Within the circle of God’s arms 
In fellowship have we gathered. 


2Used by permission. 


With humble faith and wide clear eyes, 

Let us pledge ourselves to Him 

And to His children, our brothers. 
Hymn: “Beautiful for Spaciou Skies” 
PRESENTATION: ‘Modern Migrants—All” 

The Problem: Christian brotherhood 
needs working at in 1955, for the popula- 
tion of our country is made up of modern 
migrants. Statistics inform us that the av- 
erage person moves from one to three 
times during his lifetime. Some of these 
moves will be to a different home in the 
same or a similar community. Many will 
entail a more radical change from rural 
to urban or ffom urban to suburban life. 

Most young people, then, can look for- 
ward to a new home, likely in a new com- 
munity. Or, if one is the exception, he 
can be sure of a sixty to seventy per cent 
turnover of neighbors in his home com- 
munity. How does this affect the Christian 
young person? For what new venturing 
does it call? 


The Answer: (Three young people 
should be asked to prepare brief answers to 
this problem based upon the following sug- 
gestive outline. They should be encour- 
aged to interview their minister and new- 
comers in the community for further data 
for their reports. An adult advisor should 
check and correlate the three answers.) 

Report One: Adjust to New Environ- 
ment 

a. Learn as much as possible about 
one’s new home. 

b. Welcome acquaintance with new 
types of persons and groups. 

c. Evaluate the new on the basis of 
one’s Christian standards and ad- 
just to the good. 

d. Show oneself friendly. 


Report Two: Assume  Responsibilty 
in New Environment 

a. Seek the church of one’s prefer- 
ence. 

b. Be willing to give time and active 
support to its program. 

c. Take an active interest in the bet- 
terment of one’s new community. 


Report Three: Welcome New People 

a. Locate by religious census or some 
other organized plan newcomers in 
the community. 

b. Invite them into your church’s 
program. 

c. Break clique and long established 
leadership to include new young 
people. 

w. Offer warm fellowship which car- 
ries beyong the church itself. 


CLostnc Hymn: “I Would Be True” 


3. Look at Growing Church Unity 


Worsuip CEnTER: Secure the ecumenical 
poster in color from the World Council 
of Churches, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. Or ask a young person with 
artistic ability to draw or paint a poster, 
using the ecumenical symbol of a ship 
with mast in the form of a cross, with 
the Greek work, otkowmene above the 
cross. Flank with tall white candles and 
place before it on the altar or table an 
open Bible. 


“Blest Be the Tie that Binds” 
“Best be the tie that 


PRELUDE: 
Catt to WorsHIP: 
binds,” first stanza 
Hymn: “Lord We Thank Thee for Our 
Brothers’* (For tune use New Reforma- 
tion, 8,7,8,7,D, or the more familiar 


%Used by permission of the author. 
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Austria, 8,7,8,7,D.) 


Lord, we thank Thee for our brothers 
Keeping faith with us and Thee; 
Joining heart to heart with others 
Making strong our company. 

With the cross our only standard 

Let us sing with one great voice, 
Glory, glory, Thine the kingdom; 
Churches in Thy church rejoice. 


Hallowed be Thy name forever! 
Heal our differences of old; 
Bless Thy church’s new endeavor, 
For Thy kingdom make us bold. 
One our Christ and one our gospel, 
Make us one we now implore, 
Glory, glory, Thine the glory 
Through the ages evermore. 
Rocer K. Powe ut, 1948 


INTRODUCTORY WorD: 

We will think in our worship service to- 
day of a growing concern in our Protestant 
churches. It is centered around a word 
taken from the Greek, oikoumene—in 
English, ecumenicity. This means the one- 
ness of the Church, with its many races, 
nations and tongues, and the universality 
of its mission as it seeks to enter into all 
corners of the globe and into all realms 
of life. This great ideal is still far from a 
reality in our Protestant churches today. 
To young people comes the great chal- 
lenge to venture forward in this ecumen- 
ical area of their Christian endeavor. The 
Bible contains a number of admonitions 
along this line. Two will be read to us 
at this time. 


ScrrpTuRE: (Read responsively or by two 
young people) John 17:20-23 and I 
Corinthians 12:4-12 

MEDITATION: 


These scripture passages suggest the im- 
portance of cooperation between Chris- 
tians. It does not ignore the importance of 
denominational loyalties but places them 
in their proper perspective as a part of a 
greater loyalty which centers in the 
Church of Christ. If the ecumenical ideal 
which Christ prayed for is to mature in 
the 20th century, the young people of 
1955 must learn about it and experience 
it in cooperative worship, fellowship and 
service. 


Furthermore, the growing demands of 
the modern world require the pooling of 
Christian resources and leadership across 
denominational lines to adequately face a 
secular society and a stepped-up tempo 
of living. 


CrLosinc Hymn: “O Church of God 
United’* (For tune use Ellacombe 7,6, 


7,6,D or the more familiar Aurelia'7,6, 
7,6,D.) 


O church of God united 

To serve one common Lord, 
Proclaim to all one message 
With hearts in glad accord. 
Christ ever goes before us; 

We follow day by day 

With strong and eager footsteps 
Along the upward way. 


From ev’ry land and nation 

The ordered ranks appear; 

To serve one valiant leader 

They come from far and near. 
They chant their one confession, 
They praise one living Lord, 
And place their sure dependence 
Upon his saving word. 


‘From Eleven Ecumenical Hymns, eeyent 
1954 by the Hymn Society of America. Used by 


permission. 
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May thy great prayer be answered 

That we may all be one, 

Close bound, by love united 

In Thee, God’s blessed Son; 

To bring a single witness, 

To make the pathway bright, 

That souls which grope in darkness 

May find the one true light. Amen. 
FREDERICK B. Morey, 1953 

4. Look at Advancement 


Through Adjustment 

WorsuHip CENTER: Use Albrecht Durer’s 
inspiring drawing, “Praying Hands’ as 
a focus of attention.* 

PRELUDE: “Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” 

Catt to WorsHIpP: 
The Lord is in his holy temple: 
Let all the earth keep silence before 

him. 

Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 

three stanzas) 


(First 


InTROoDUCcTORY Worp: How may young 
people move forward to a new and bet- 
ter way of life? The answer comes from 
three sources which we may designate 
roughly as the answer of priest, prophet 
and teacher. 


PRESENTATION: 
Priest, PRopHET AND TEACHER 
(Select three young people to act as 
readers for the three different viewpoints 
to be presented.) 


First Reader: I represent the viewpoint 
of the priest, the conserver of values. To 
assure the good way of life young people 
need to assimilate the great heritage of 
their past. Religious revelation, an ethical 
code hammered out on the anvil of thou- 
sands of years of experience, and above 
all, surrender to Christ and acceptance of 
his way of life, offer young people, a foun- 
dation whose verities never change. Right- 
ly conceived, life is a sacrament. 

Second Reader: I represent the prophet, 
the channel for new insights, the blazer 
of new trails. It is never enough merely to 
accept our great heritage of the past. 
Young people must meet new needs with 
a vigorous thrust that may at time crack 
the status quo. The ever living Christ still 
speaks. The sacramental must be safe- 
guarded against degeneration into empty 
form. Change will always be in order as 
Christian youth move forward to meet a 
new day. 

Third Reader: I represent the teacher, 
the evaluator, the questioner. My per- 
petual query is, what is this activity doing 
to and for persons? My continuous search 
is based upon the why of things. Nothing 
is sacred if this means it cannot be re- 
evaluated and raised againt and again into 
the fierce light of the will of God as it 
reveals itself to us in a continuous stream 
of new religious insights. 


Neither the historically proven values 
of the status quo nor the new ventures 


braving misunderstanding and censure to. 


meet today’s needs, will necessarily serve 
the future good. Young people must needs 
temper their sincere and rightful rever- 
ance of the past and their frequently blind 
loyalty to new ventures with the question- 
ing spirit and with a thoughtful, pray- 
erful heart. 

PRAYER: 

Gracious Father, help us to acquaint 
ourselves with the great and glorious re- 
ligious heritage which is ours. Inspire us 
with the courage necessary to break with 
mere form and empty tradition even at 


the expense of ease and popularity. Grant 
us the insight to study and evaluate all we 
do in the light of present day need and 
in the prayerful mood of one who turns 
ever again and again to the search for thy 
will for our lives. 

And finally, our Father, send us forth 
to grow in stature and in wisdom and to 
act in favorable relationship to God and 
our fellowman. In the name of Christ, 
we pray. Amen. 
CiLosinc Hymn: 

of Mankind” 


“Dear Lord and Father 


For Church, Home, School 


Choose at your leisure from our collection 


of fine full-color 
Masters, 
big pew 


works 


reproductions of 
Moderns, Contemporaries. Our 
catalog illustrates over 500 
lists more than 4700. $1 


OQuithsisher's 


America’s Oldest and Largest Print Dealer 
1208 Sixth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. Dept JRE 


Choose your brand. Irish, Scotch, 
and all leading qualities available 
at church prices. 


1200 ft reel...$3.30 
600 ft reel...$2.10 


Ask for quantity discount. Price covers 
plastic tape and plastic reel. Send check 
or money order . . . include 25¢ per reel 
for postage and handling. 


RECORDER SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J —1533 Cherry Street 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Offering a complete line of recording 
equipment and supplies—both tape 

and disc—at church prices. 
Ask about our tithing plan. 


® DOSSAL 
CURTAINS 


® PULPIT, 
LECTERN and 
ALTAR COVERS 


® STOLES and 
BIBLE MARKERS 


® ALTAR BRASS 
WARE 


KANEL BROTHERS 


P. O. Box 314 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO 


Worship Ways for Camp 


By Clarice M. Bowman. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1955. 182 p. $3.00. 

The author gives suggestions and helps 
for making worship a first-hand experi- 
ence for each camper. Though some pre- 
arranged services fit into a camp sched- 
ule, there are many opportunities for 
spontaneous and informal worship pe- 
riods. The book emphasizes the latter. 

Camp counselors, directors and leaders 
of children and youth will find the book 
helpful. There are many worship aids 
such as prayers, poems, etc., but no fully 
planned services. Use of the book will 
stimulate a creative approach to worship 
experiences. 

The author writes out of extensive work 
in camps and shares some things written 
by campers. One of her concerns is that 
campers continue to worship sincerely be- 
yond the days at camp. This book, when 
properly used by leaders, will help chil- 
dren and young people to realize the im- 
portance of worship in their lives—at 
camp and beyond. 

Imo RuyLe Foster 


The Nursery School 


By Katherine H. Read. Philadelphia, 
W. B. Saunders Company, 1955. 297 p. 
$4.00. 

This is a book for anyone who seeks 
to understand people. Its usefulness should 
not be limited to persons with direct re- 
sponsibility for the nursery school age. 
Like the first edition, but with the added 
benefits of the author’s most recent ex- 
perience, the book helps the reader to 
understand how a child’s behavior tells 
what he is thinking and feeling and 
“where he is” in the growth process. 

We learn from all the people in the 
nursery school situation, adults and chil- 
dren, but we learn most from the chil- 
dren themselves because they show most 
clearly and with the least restraint how 
they feel. However, we as adults, do need 
to accept and learn to handle our own 
feelings. Throughout the book, help is 
given the adult in understanding’ himself. 
Help is also given in recognizing the sig- 
nificance of this for the work and adult 
does with children. 

Much help is given in understanding 
how children develop strong feelings, both 


positive and negative ones, and how they. 


may be helped to handle their feelings. 

The nursery school “curriculum” is pre- 
sented as a series of planned learning ex- 
periences with emphasis on first-hand ex- 
periences. Guidance for the nursery school 
curriculum is given in such a way as to 
help answer the question: How can vari- 
ous activities (dramatic play, art activ- 
ities, music, social experiences, etc.) help 
the adult to observe and guide individual 
growth? 

The real significance of parent-child 
relationship is brought out and help given 
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for working with parents through the 


nursery school. 


One particularly helpful portion of the 
book for the beginning teacher is the 
chapter on ‘Guides to Speech and Ac- 
tion.” This gives specific suggestions re- 
garding the type of speech and action in 
groups, with interpretation of the under- 
lying principles. 

One caution needs to be observed in 
the use of this book. In some cases the 
analyses of particular behavior situations 
are presented in such ways that the casual 
reader may not recognize all the thought 
and study which has gone into them, and 
may, therefore, be tempted to reach con- 
clusions about the interpretation of other 
children’s behaivor too easily. 

Considered with such precaution in 
mind, however, the reader will find the 
book an excellent guide to understanding 
the significance of children’s behavior and 
response and to guiding them in all- 
round wholesome growth. 

Mary E. VENABLE 


Counseling with Young People 


By Eugene C. Morris. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1954. 144 p. $3.00. 

This is an excellent guide book for the 
use of volunteer and professional workers 
with youth as they counsel with young 
people. It is intended as a handbook for 
the average adult who is in a position to 
give helpful guidance to youth who do 
not need the aid of a professional coun- 
selor. The author has dealt very well with 
the leader’s limitations as a counselor. 
He has also given a brief statement on 
the ethics of counseling, including guid- 
ance in making referrals when needed. 

Chapter five, on the counseling proc- 
ess, is especially helpful—particularly the 
sections on Becoming acquainted, The 
Youth Presents the Problem, and The 
Leader’s Role in Counseling. 

The reader is encouraged and given 
guidance to grow in his ability as a coun- 
selor. Counseling in the context of a 
group is given attention in the opening 
chapter. Perhaps the most imporatant 
aspect of counseling dealt with here is the 
role of the leader, his limitations and his 
need constantly to reevaluate his work. 

The Appendix, A Counseling Situation 
—Face to Face with Larry, is a very good 
practical illustration of the guidance given 
in the book as a whole. The reviewer high- 
ly recommends this book to those adults 
who are working with youth in the sum- 
mer conferences or the year round youth 
program. 

Don NEwsy 


What Did the World Council 
Say to You? 


By Harold A. Bosley. Nashville 2, Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1955. 127 p. $2.00. 

There were enthusiastic comments, last 
autumn, on a series of sermons preached 


in the First Methodist Church of Evan- 
ston, in which Dr. Bosley interpreted the 
basic documents that issued from the Sec- 
ond Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. Now in this volume he has done 
for church members everywhere what he 
did for the church which acted as host 
to the Assembly. Anyone who finds the 
documents themselves “hard going” will 
be delighted to have this readable and 
understandable interpretation. The Mes- 
sage, the reports of the six Sections, and 
then the main theme are presented in 
masterful fashion. 

At the meeting of the Central Commit- 
tee of the World Council, in 1950, a re- 
port was presented on ‘“‘The Ecclesiological 
Significance of the World Council of 
Churches” which sent a reporter to his 
dictionary. There he found that ecclesiol- 
ogy is the “‘science or study of eccesiastical 
art and antiquities, especially with refer- 
ence to the adornment of churches.” 
Too often words appear in reports of 
church assemblies which cannot be found 
in the ordinary house dictionary, and this 
baffles~intelligent laymen who wish to 
understand what is being said. There is 
no such difficulty in Dr. Bosley’s inter- 
pretations and for that he deserves hearty 
thanks. Religious educators will find the 
book helpful in their own work of inter- 
preting the greatest religious assembly 
ever held in America. 

Paut G. Macy 


Tomorrow Is Today 


By James H. Robinson. Philadelphia, 
The Christian Education Press, 1954. 127 
p. $2.00. 


Here is a clear, stirring, persuasive mes- 
sage about the world in which we live 
and our role in it as Americans, but more 
important, as Christians. It is an account 
of what the author saw and heard in hun- 
dreds of meetings with leaders and com- 
mon people in Africa, East Germany, the 
near East and Asia. Because he is an out- 
standing Negro leader, he had many op- 
portunities to visit, interview and speak 
during his world trip that have been de- 
nied to other leaders from America. 

Those who have heard him speak will 
find the same vivid, persuasive, vital 
characteristics in his writing. A great treat 
is in store for those who have not known 
him before. ae 

One is struck forcibly by his description 
of the changed world, in Chapter 2. His 
clear distinction between the revolution 
of communism and the revolution of na- 
tionalism will be more than helpful to all 
readers. 

His proposals in the last chapter on 
Strategy for Today are perfectly logical 
and represent one of the few hopeful 
signs in our present world situation. He 
urges the use of youth, women and Amer- 
icans of non-Causasian ancestry both in 
the church missionary work and in the 
United States Foreign Service. He reminds 
us once again, however, that such leader- 
ship must not be nullified by unchristian 
race relations at home. 

This is an excellent guide for the indi- 
vidual, the church and our nation toward 
a better understanding of world problems 
and the role which we may play as we 
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all work to meet those problems. 
Don Newsy 


Encounter with Revolution 


how they proceed to betray it, and the 
frightened alternatives to Communism. 
The second section opens with a reaf- 
firmation of those Christian truths which 
endure and apply in the midst of change 


WHY EVERY BIBLE READER 
SHOULD OWN 
STRONG’S EXHAUSTIVE 
CONCORDANCE of the Bible 


and danger. From this helpful summary, 
the rest of the book takes its orientation 
of cautious, considered hope as we are 
led to consider “The Role of the Church” 
—particularly the American churches, 
“The World Mission of the Church and 
the Destiny of the World.” 


For an understanding of our world to- 
day and the true nature of our times, for 
a clear statement of the Christian impera- 
tive and strategy as seen by one who 
knows “both sides’—the author being an 
American missionary serving in South 
America—this brief volume becomes must 
reading. Not in ignorance of the prob- 


By M. Richard Shaull. New York, As- 
sociation Press, 1955. 145 p. $2.50. 


“The people of .. . three continents are 
caught in world revolution. The more we 
of the United States drive them to con- 
clude that we do not understand their 
struggle and are unable or unwilling to 
help them, the more Communism may ap- 
peal to them.” In this setting, Mr. Schaull 
extends to his readers an ‘“‘invitation to a 
rude encounter,’ and such it may well be 
for those who have not understood or ac- 
cepted the true nature of our present 
peril. 

This volume is the first of three being 
issued in preparation for the next S.V.M. 
Quadrennial Convention but its value is 


by James Strong 


e Strong’s makes 
Bible study more thor- 
ough, more conyen- 
ient, more rewarding. 
It lists alphabetically 
every word, in every 
passage in which it oc- 
curs. With only one key 
word, you can quickly 
and easily find the pas- 
sage you seek. 


e Strong’s is a basic 
library of four complete 
books— 
Main Concordance 
Comparative Con- 


Trlorvoe FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


certainly not limited to those working in cordance 
the student field. In a very specific way, aed and Chaldee 
it serves as a basic sourcebook for all in- oes. 


Greek Dictionary 


terested in the Church’s forthcoming mis- 
sion study theme on “The Christian Mis- 
sion in a Revolutionary World.” Much 
more centrally, it is a “handbook for sur- 
vival” for anyone concerned with what is 
to happen to us, our civilization, our 
world. 


e Strong’s is a life- 
time possession for 
everyday use—an essen- 
tial tool for every min- 
ister, student, teacher, 


every Bible reader. 
1809 Paces 9x12 INCHES 
$11.50 
Thumb Indexed, $12.75 


At All Bookstores... 
ABINGDON PRESS 


If you are on the Kitchen Committee of some 
Church, Lodge, Club, School, etc., in your town 
you will be interested in this modern Folding 
Banquet Table. Write for Catalog and special] 
discounts to institutions and organizations. 


MONROE CO. (£yse, I te Eye COLFAX, IOWA 


OUR WORLD CUT-OUTS 


The Internationally Famous Sunday 
School Work Books To Help 
Children Learn The Meaning 

of Brotherhood. 


There is no other series of Educational Aids 
quite like the OUR WORLD CUT-OUTS. 
Each book contains a complete family... 
Father, Mother, Brother, and Sister... how 
they dress, how they live, how they work 
and play: the domestic animals, the means 
of transportation and the geographical lo- 


The first fifty pages present a succinct 
appraisal of our current situation—the 
“revolution” in our time, how the Com- 
munists are seeking to capture it and yet 


Ae 


cation of the country in the world. THEN 
(and no other cut-outs are like this!) on the 
back of each figure is a simple sentence or 
two telling about that figure. A marvelous 
aid for teaching the similarity of peoples 


everywhere and the brotherhood of man. 
Every picture in Beautiful, Authentic Colors so that the child receives a true-to-life impression of what 


he sees and learns. 


ORDER DIRECT from HENRY STEWART, Inc., 210 Elliott St., Buffalo, 3, N. Y. 
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13 Countries Now Available 
N. American Indians Alaska Mexico India 
China — Japan — Australia — Africa — 
Switzerland France — Holland — Arabia — Israel 


lems, nor of their magnitude, but in af- 
firmation of our belief in a God at work 
in history we are lead to join in the words 
of Dr. Schlink at Evanston: “The wintry 


MAPS! 


Wall Maps and Atlases for Bible Geography 


Teaching and Learnir 
Write for Catalog #55P 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
5235 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


f yt WORSHIP TIME | 20 
say GN / 
NZS 


For Families With 
Young Children 


lia very helpful books of re- 
source material for daily devotions 
—Prayer Time, compiled by Ed- 
ward D. Staples; Worship Time, 
also by Dr. Staples; and Poetry 
Time, compiled by John E. Brew- 
ton. 50 cents each, all three for 
$1.35, postpaid. Order from 


Gps “yor Room 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 


\Carillonic Belle: 


make any town a better 
place to live 


There’s cheer for the cheerless— 
song for the shut-in—faith for the 


faint-hearted in their heavenly 
music. Heads and hearts are lifted 
by their emotional appeal. 

The community gains cultural at- 
mosphere, friendliness, a voice. 
Your church—your institution can 
be that voice, quickly and at modest 
cost with “‘Carillonic Bells.’ Let us 
tell you how—write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
93A28A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Carillonic Bells"’ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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gales now howling over the world are the 
signs of coming springtime. The sick- 
nesses of our time are the birth pangs 
of the new creation.” 

Joun Woop 


Making Religion Real 
By Nels F. S. Ferré. New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1955. 157 p. $2.00. 


“To know God is to find religion real.” 
For the many seeking a real religion, Nels 
Ferré sets forth clear, concrete, and ex- 
perience-tested ways of growing to know 
God in daily living. The search is not an 
easy one. Religion does not become real 
suddenly. For those who would find an 
adequate faith is required disciplined 
thinking, reading, worship and prayer. 
The author defines these four require- 
ments and in detail outlines the why, how, 
what, and when of each. In chapters on 
making religion real through family living, 
friendships, giving, and suffering, he in- 
cludes family experiences and _ personal 
problems which add warmth and sincerity 
to convictions. 


Are You Prepared for convenient dispensing of tracts 


Consider the QUICK PIC LITERATURE RACK 
Clear Plexiglas com- 
partments for complete 
visibility. 

24 standard sizes, wall 
counter, and leg stand 
types. 

Arrayed in six pastel 
colors. 


. 


* 


* 


* 


For complete informa- 
tion write for descrip- 
tive folder. 

Edens Service Specialties 
Abilene, Texas 


Temperance Lesson 
August 14, 1955 


Based on Int. Uniform Lesson Outline 


“THE COURAGE OF DANIEL” 
(Lesson Leaflet for all age groups) 
75c per 100; 40c per 50; 2c each 


PRIMARY HELPS 
Seeing Is Believing (demonstration) 
75c per 100; 40c per 50; 2c each 


Three Little Pigs (coloring sheet) 
60c per 100; 35c per 50; 2c each 


JUNIOR HELPS 
Number Work for Johnnie 
35c per 100; 20c per 50; 2c each 
Bible Temperance Fiannelgraph, $1.00 


INTERMEDIATE-SENIOR 
Guard Your Grey Cells, 10c each 
Liquor vs. the Family Budget 

50c per 100; 30c per 50; 2c each 
YOUNG PEOPLE-ADULT 


Comparison of Personai Expenditures 
75c per 100; 40c per 50; 5c each 


Alcohol in History (poster) 
3 for 25c; 10c each 


Order the new catalogue (free) issued 
for Alcohol Education in Church 
Schools 


THE YOUNG CRUSADER 
Children’s Character Magazine 
Issued Monthly, 50c per year 


NATIONAL WCTU 


Evanston, Illinois 


Throughout the book Ferré frankly con- 
tradicts many commonly held ideas and 
requires the reader to reexamine his ac- 
ceptance of these. For example, he chal- 
lenges the belief that God’s presence is 
everywhere. “No,” he declares, “God is 
personally present only to praying people.” 
He questions the “vicious theory” abroad 
that parents should not impose their ideas 
and standards on their children. “What 
else are they for?” he demands. 


The reader cannot close Making Re- 
ligion Real with the peace of mind that 
his own religion has a dimension of real- 
ity that would stand testing. Neither does 
he have a simple set of rules to obey to 
develop an adequate faith. But he feels 
compelled to begin to try to live increas- 
ingly to make his religion more real. In so 
doing he will not escape tensions and trou- 
ble but “through real religion he will 
meet suffering and death and thus find 
God real and good and life well worth 
the living.” 

MayBeLtLteE R. Newsy 


Spiritual Values in Shakespeare 


By Ernest Marshall Howse. Nashville, 
Agingdon Press, 1955. 158 p. $2.50. 


What can Shakespeare tell us about 
man and his relation to God’s moral 
order? Conceptions of the nature of life, 
the complexities of character, the eternal 
conflict between good and evil, human 
nature and moral responsibility—these are 
themes found by Dr. Howse in Hamlet, 
Othello, King Lear, Richard III, Julius 
Caesar, The Merchant of Venice, and 
The Tempest. 

Shakespeare was a dramatist first; even 
so, his plays speak of a moral universe. 
As the author points out in an opening 
chapter on “Drama, Religion’s Prodigal 
Daughter,” the river of great drama be- 
gins its flow from the sacred places of 
faith and worship. In the plays of Shake- 
speare, individuals matter. Individuals are 
responsible. And free and responsible indi- 
viduals live in a moral order. These as- 
sumptions are presented in line with the 
purpose of Shakespeare, “My project... 
was to please. He entertains. 

The several chapters were used as ser- 
mons to congregations which included 
many students. They will suggest many 
illustrations to teachers, preachers, and 
other speakers. 

R. L. Hunt 


The Hartford School of Religious 
Education 
Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford 5, Connecticut 
Prepares college graduates, both men 


and women for careers in Religious 
Education. The demand for the School's 


graduates is far greater than the supply. 

Two-year course for the M.A. Also Doc- 

tor of Religious Education program. 
Expenses $721 a year. 


For catalogue and further information, write 


Walter Houston Clark, Dean 
Room |, Knight Hall 
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Using Equipment with Youth 
and Adults 

(Continued from page 15) 
people, and in “taping” messages to 
be played to shut-ins. It can also 
help a speaking choir or a dramatic 
group measure progress. 


Venetian blinds and/or drapes add 
a homelike touch to Sunday school 
rooms and also make it possible to 
darken rooms for daytime use of 
slides and filmstrips. 


Youth and adult rooms should be 
located close to a kitchen or kitchen- 
ette. Sandwiches for youth suppers, 
refreshments for class meetings, coun- 
cil or departmental meetings, and 
for parties add to the Christian fel- 
lowship which comes from doing 
things together. 

Recreation is assuming an increas- 
ingly important place in Christian 
education. A social hall can be used 
for many purposes—suppers, show- 
ing of films, games, parties, and folk 
games. A stage with dressing rooms 
makes possible presentation of plays, 
informal original skits, choric. choir 
and rhythmic choir programs. It 
can be a simple stage with portable 
lights if a permanent, well equipped 
stage is not feasible. Folding plat- 
forms are now available which take 
up little space when not in use, yet 
are strong and durable. There should 
be a few cabinets for costume stor- 
age. Costumes easily available en- 
courage the use of drama. 

The social hall floor can be marked 
off for such games as deck tennis, 
shuffleboard and badminton. Shuf- 
fleboard courts can be painted on 
floors, even in hallways if space is 
at a premium. They can also be laid 
in asphalt tile floor covering with a 
bright ‘color tile used for the outline. 
Ping pong and table games should 
not be overlooked. 

Even more important is eauinment 
for the creative type of recreational 
activities described in the article on 
recreation. 

Folding tables and table games 
provide needed recreational facilities 
also for older adults who do not want 
too much activity. 

A “club room” or “rumpus room” 
with fireplace and comfortable furni- 
ture, and with a kitchenette near by, 
is always a popular place for both 
young people and adults. A craft 
room for a portable work bench can 
be used creatively to encourage hob- 
bies and the development of artistic 
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and craft skills. Older adults often 
find they now have the time to learn 
some of the things they “had always 
wanted to do.” Fine Christian fel- 
lowship can grow out of such activi- 
ties. 

A library is essential for the best 
youth and adult program. It can be 
a general library, housing not only 
books but maps, pictures, audio- 
visual supplies and other resources. 
The library should contain at least 
two or three comfortable chairs for 
reading. 

A church with rooms not easily 
accessible from street level because of 
stairs should consider seriously the 
building of slow-incline ramps, as an 
aid to the many who need to con- 
serve their strength and to physical- 
ly handicapped persons. 

Every church should have a few 
good screens for dividing rooms, for 
reducing large ones to cozy size, as 
display boards, and as “scenery” for 
simple drama. Many churches have 
too many screens. 

Tools are not a substitute for cur- 
riculum, or leaders, or any other fac- 
tor in a program; but they are im- 
portant, and the program is incom- 
plete without them. 


Using Equipment with 
Children 
(Continued from page 11) 


Portable chalkboard or turnover 
chart (easel with large sheets of 
paper ) 

Paper, cardboard, paste, 
crayons, pencils, paints 

A wash basin or sink 

“Movie roll” box 

Slide-filmstrip projector and screen 

Record player and records 

Song charts 

Workbench and a few tools 

Special equipment called for by any 
unit of study 


scissors, 


For the Junior Department 
Chairs 15” to 16” high (if one height 
is used, 15” is preferred) 


Tables 10” to 11” higher than chair 
seats, 30”x48” or 54” 

Shelves for supplies 

A Bible for each child 

A Bible dictionary 

A concordance 

Copies of various translations of the 
Bible 

Autoharp or piano 

Tack boards (portable preferred) 

Portable chalkboard or _ turnover 
chart 

Book table and book shelves 

Picture file and pictures 

A few pictures on the walls 

Small table, perhaps 24x36” for 
worship center 

Paper, pencils, scissors, crayons, paints 

Maps 

A globe 

Costumes and storage cabinet 

“Movie roll” box 

Slide-filmstrip projector and screen 

Record player and records 

Opaque projector 

Workbench and a few tools 

A wash basin or sink 

Special equipment called for by any 
given unit of study 


Folding Chair and Table 


CADDIES by Midwest 


Double the convenience of your 
folding chairs and tables. End 
noisy, time-consuming manual 
handling—move and store your 
folding furniture faster, easier 
with modern Midwest Caddies. 


Styles and Sizes for Every Need 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY ! 
MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS, DEPT. 1455, ROSELLE, ILL. 


TAPE RECORDERS 


Specialists in Tape & Recorders 
since 1947. Discounts to Churches 
and Schools. 


Magnetic-Recorder Sales 
Company 
14400 Gramatan Ave., Cleveland 11, 
Ohio and 1332 Riverside Drive, 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Put modern time-saving business efficiency into all your church records with 


ROSSIN visible systems for Christian Education; 


Samples and catalog free. 


Finances; Membership; etc. 


Home of RODEX memo books, Rossin-Dewey filing, office specialties for the 


church. DONALD F. 


ROSSIN CO., 


INC. 


423-E South 5th Street, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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What's 


Happening? 


Conferences on Education 


CHICAGO, Ill — A White House 
Conference on Education will be held in 
Washington, D. C., November 28-Decem- 
ber 1, 1955, by action of the Congress of 
the United States. This Conference will 
discuss six subjects: 

1. What should our schools accomplish? 

2. In what ways can we organize our 
schools more efficiently and economically? 

3. What are our school building needs? 

4. How can we get enough good teach- 
ers—and keep them? 

5. How can we finance our schools— 
build and operate them? 

6. How can we obtain a continuing 
public interest in education? 

The Act of Congress setting up this 
White House Conference on Education 
in Washington provided also for a con- 
ference on education to be held in each 
state, to make recommendations to the 
national conference, and to elect dele- 
gates to that conference. 

The White House Conference on Edu- 
cation is expected to have 2,000 mem- 
bers. State conferences will elect 70% of 
them. The state conferences will for the 
most part consider the same subjects as 
the national conference. All states have 
indicated expectation of participating in 
such a state conference and in the White 


House Conference on Education. 

Planned scope of the conferences in- 
cludes both public and private educa- 
tion at the elementary and secondary 
school levels. 

In addition to these conferences sup- 
ported by public funds will be some 500 
city, county, and regional conferences 


planned in connection with the state con-- 


ferences. These are being supported from 
private funds. You can secure informa- 
tion of conferences in your state frem your 
state superintendent of education. 

If you would like to participate in plan- 
ning a conference on education in your 
own community, you can get helpful 
suggestions from the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 36, New 
York, and from Dr. M. E. Stapley, Na- 
tional School Boards Association, Box 47, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The White House Conference on Edu- 
cation is being planned by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Neil H. 
McElroy, of Cincinnati, Ohio. An Episco- 
pal layman, he is President of the Proctor 
and Gamble Company. The committee 
has a staff by Director Clint Pace, housed 
in the Health, Education and Welfare 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


Have You Sent In Your Registration? 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Sometimes it is the 
people in positions of leadership, who are 
doing the most to promote attendance at 
a conference, who forget to send in their 
own registration blanks early. It is impor- 
tant to those arranging the 23rd Inter- 


national Sunday School Convention to 
know as soon as possible how many dele- 
gates to expect. If your registration has 
not yet gone in you may use the one on 
this page. This Convention is to be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, July 27-31. 


DELEGATE’S REGISTRATION BLANK 


23rd International Sunday School Convention 
79 E. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Here is my full-time registration ($7.50) for the 23rd International Sunday School Convention. 


Mr., Mrs., Miss., Rev., Dr. 


(Type or print name plainly) 


Residence Address 


City 


(Number and Street) 


Zone State 


Denomination 


Local Church 


Positions You Hold in Local Church 


Conference, Synod, Diocese, Association 


(Please make check or money order payable to the 23rd International “Sunday School 


Convention) 
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Death of Dr. Robert M. 
Hopkins 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Word has come of 
the sudden death on May 8, 1955 of Dr. 
Rorert M. Hopkins, one of the founders 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education. He was 76 years old. 


Dr. Hopkins was ordained in the broth- 
erhood of the Disciples of Christ in 1896. 
After serving as a minister in Michigan 
he became, in 1900, the state secretary for 
the Kentucky Christian Bible School Asso- 
ciation. In 1910 he was elected secretary 
ef the Bible School Department of the 
American Christian Missionary Society, 
in which position he remained until 1920, 
when it merged into the United Christian 
Missionary Society (Disciples of Christ). 
He was then appointed secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the 
Society. 

During this period Dr. Hopkins was 
very active in the formation of the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. He~was chairman of the Committee 
on Reference and Counsel which sought 
to work out a feasible plan of cooperation 
between the International Sunday School 
Association and the Sunday School Coun- 
cil of Evangelical Denominations. Upon 
the merger of these groups in 1922 into 
the International Sunday School Council 
of Religious Education, Dr. Hopkins be- 
came the first chairman of the Executive 
Committee. He remained chairman of this 
important committee until 1932 and con- 
tinued as a member of the governing 
body of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education until its merger into the 
National Council of Churches. Also 
throughout these years he was a member 
of the Board of Trustees. 


In 1928 Dr. Hopkins became General 
Secretary of the World’s Sunday School 
Association, American branch, and served 
in that position until his election as Pres- 
ident of the United Christian Missionary 
Society in 1939. In 1946 he retired as 
President and spent the next two years as 
representative of the Disciples of Christ 
at the Geneva headquarters of the World 
Council of Churches. 


The next four years, from 1949-1953, 
he was Executtive Director of the Na- 
tional Stewardship Institute of the Gold- 
en Rule Foundation. Since 1950 he had 
been living in Lexington, Kentucky, and 
was helping to raise money to preserve the 
Cane Ridge Meeting House as a Disciples 
of Christ shrine. 


Since 1950 Dr. Hopkins had been on 
the Division Assembly the Executitve 
Board and on the Business Committee of 
the Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 


Dr. Hopkins’ interest in Christian edu- 
cation was evident as early as 1909 when 
he raised the endowment for the first 
chair of religious education in a disciples 
of Christ seminary. This was for the Col- 
lege of the Bible in Kentucky. This inter- 
est took on broader and broader scope 
through his associations with the Amer- 
ican and the world-wide organizations for 
religious education. He was the logical 
person to give the dedicatory address at 
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the unveiling of the Robert Raikes statue 
in Queens Park, Toronto, at the time of 
the Sunday School Convention in 1930. 

Dr. Hopkins’ wise counsel and friendly 
companionship will be missed by the wide 
circle of people who knew him. 


Death of Dr. Herbrecht 


JUNCTION CITY, Kans. — Dr. 
Ortro G. Herprecut, pioneer interde- 
nominational Sunday School worker, died 
in Topeka, Kansas on May 1 at the age 
of 69. For twenty-five years he traveled 
throughout the state of Iowa, first for the 
Iowa State Sunday School Association and 
then for the Iowa Council of Churches 
and Religious Educaitno. One of his spe- 
cial projects as a field worker was the 
leadership school held each summer on 
the campus of Penn College at Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. Me also attended regularly the 
summer conferences of the International 
Council of Religious Education, frequent- 
ly serving as instructor. He was active in 
the Association of Council Secretaries and 
other interdenominal groups. 

Dr. Herbrecht was widely known for his 
writing. He wrote two books and fre- 
quently contributed stories and articles 
to the religious press. His entertaining 
style made him a popular writer. 

Dr. Herbrecht’s parents came from Ger- 
many. He was born in Chicago but went 
to the University of Marburg for his 
Ph.D. degree. In his first parish, in Ohio, 
he preached in German. He also attend- 
ed several colleges and universities in the 
United States and the theological semi- 
nary of the Reformed Church. 

Since 1941 Dr. Herbrecht had been 
minister of churches in Etiwanda, Cali- 
fornia, and Phoenix, Arizona. He then 
served as executive secretary of the Ari- 
zona Council of Churches before moving 
to Junction City Kansas, to become pas- 


} AREAL NEED 


Only one out of 
twenty churches can 
find Directors of 
Religious Education. 


To assist them to 
solve this problem 


THE OBERLIN 
GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY, 
an interdenomina- 
tional school 
founded in 1835, 
now offers in its 
SCHAUFFLER 
DIVISION of 
CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION 
® Two-year course leading to the de- 
gree of M.R.-E. 
® Qualified faculty; 
ulum 
® Field work; scholarship aid 
© Opportunities for placement 
George P. Michaelides, Director 
Schauffler Division 


Graduate School of Theology 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN OHIO 


enlarged curric- 
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NEW 


CHURCH SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Each features a full-color reproduction of an in- 
spiring biblical painting. Large 7x55¢@ inches, folded. 
With envelopes 

Order by Number 


U2240 
U2242 
U2257 
U2258 


U2259 
U2260 
U2263 


ENROLLMENT and PROMOTION 


Features full-color reproduction of inspiring bib- 
lical painting. No lettering mars face of picture. The 
certificate is so worded that emphasis is placed on 
promotion to a higher grade or department. 


Document style folder with envelopes. Size fold- — 
ed 7x55% inches. 
Order by Number 


FULL-YEAR ATTENDANCE CHARTS 


OCCASION CERTIFICATES 


.Beginner to Kindergarten (Nobleman’s Son) 


WARNER PRESS 


SPECIAL 


Printed on Heavy Parchment Stock 


Price 6 cents each 


Cradle Roll Enrollment (Baby Jesus) 
Nursery Enrollment (Baby Moses) 
Faithful Attendance (Ruth Gleaning) 
Certificate of Appreciation for Workers 
(Luke the Writer) 
Baby Dedication (Jesus Teaching) 
Confirmation (Triumphal Eniry) 
Baptism (Jesus and John the Baptist) 


CERTIFICATES 


Printed on Heavy Parchment Stock 


Cas, 


Price 6 cents each 


Cradle Roll to Nursery (Baby Moses) 
Cradle Roll to Beginner (Carpenter Shop) 
Nursery to Beginner (Carpenter Shop) 


Beginner to Primary (Loaves and Fishes) 
Kindergarten to Primary (Loaves and Fishes) 
Primary to Junior (Boy Samuel) 

Junior to Intermediate (Timothy and Paul) 
Junior to Junior High (Timothy and Paul) 
Intermediate to Senior Dept. (Paul on Journey) 
Intermediate to Young People’s Dept. Paul on 
Journey) 

Junior High to Senior High Dept. (Zaccheus) 
General Dept. to Dept. (Zaccheus) 

General Grade to Grade (Jesus and Fishermen) 
Senior to Young People (Good Samaritan) 
Nursery to Kindergarten (Nobleman and Son) 


Bifiale if 9 pen, 


PRIMARY 
ATTENDANCE CHART 


With Permanent Honor Roll 


A new attendance chart designed to last a whole 
year. Separate sheet for each quarter, with space for 
each Sunday’s attendance. Space for 24 names. Spe- 
cial permanent honcer roll is provided underneath 
attendance chart. 


A beautiful full-color biblical picture is repro- 
duced on each chart. Printed on heavy white bristol 
stock. Size 1234x193 in. Folded, 1234x9 9/16 in. 
Order by Number. 


Price 30 cents each 


U7430 Beginner, Jesus in Carpenter Shop 
U7431 Kindergarten, Nobleman and His son 
U7432 Primary, Boy with Loaves and Fishes 
U7433 Junior, Samuel in the Temple 

U7434 Intermediate, Timothy and Paul 

U7435 Junior High, Timothy and Paul 

U7436 Sunday School, Shepherd Boy 


Order from Your Religious Supply Dealer 


Warner Press 


Anderson, Indiana 
San Jose, California 


tor of the Zion and St. John’s Evangelical 
and Reformed Churches. He retired as an 
active minister in 1952 because of failing 
health. 


Personals 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Word has come of 
the appointment of the Rev. CHARLES 
Croucu as the executive secretary of the 
Arizona Council of Churches. Mr. Crouch, 
a graduate student at Arizona State Col- 


We carry the 
LARGEST peeen 
) 


RELIGIOUS AUDIO-VISUALS 
in the country 
Church Film Service, 6509 North 32nd St. 
Omaha I1, Nebraska 
Write for free catalog. 


Filmstrips that teach 
daily Christian living 


@ 44 subjects now available, covering major 
areas of Christian living and concern 


@ titles for all age groups: children, youth, 
adults; many in full color 


@ used and recommended by 


nearly all 
Protestant groups 


Send for free, illustrated catalog 
and correlation sheets 


Church Screen Productions 
806 Broadway Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Pax 
Scheduleow: 


SAVE MONEY All YEAR 
with 


C.E.P.&C.S.P. 


Savings up to $50! Be sure 
of the CATHEDRAL FILM 
you want. Plan your pro- 
gram in advance... It’s 
easy...It’s simple. See 
your dealer today, 
he’ll help you... 

No obligation. 


16mm 
SOUND 
FILM 


«x 
C.E.P. 


* Cathedral 
Economy Plan 


C.S.P. 
Cathedral Sub- 
scription Plan. 


Cathedral-Films 


140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, Calif, 
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lege, Tempe, has been serving part-time 
as coordinator of religious activities for 
the college. He will continue to carry on 
these campus responsibilities while serv- 
ing as executive of the Council. He was 
formerly a minister of Methodist churches 
in Illinois and Minnesota. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — The Rev. Dr. 
BENJAMIN V. ANDREWS, executive secre- 
tary for Christian Education for the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Indianapolis, died on 
May 4 at the age of 75. Mr. Andrews 
had specialized in young people’s work 
and had directed conferences for stu- 
dents at the College of Wooster. He was 
on the Committee on Vacation Religious 
Education of the International Council of 
Religious Education from 1946 to 1950, 
and was also a member of the State and 
Regional Executive Section. 


Evaluation of Comic 


Books 


CINCINNATI, Ohio — The Cincin- 
nati Committee on Evaluation of Comic 
Books is-continuing to print lists of comic 
books arranged according to those to 
which there is “No Objection,’ ‘Some 
Objection” or “Objectionable.” Hereafter 
the lists will be released twice a year. In- 
cluded in the leaflet are the criteria which 
guide the volunteer committee making the 
study. The Rev. Jesse L. Murre.v is 
chairman of the Committee. 

Copies of “An Evaluation of Comic 
Books” for March 1955 may be ordered 
from the Committee on Evaluation of 
Comic Books, Inc., Box 1486, Cincinnati 
1, Ohio, at the following prices: 1-3 
copies, 10c each; 4 or more, 5c each; 100 
or more, 3c each; 1000 or more, 2c each, 
remittance with order. 


Correction 


AN ERROR was made in the May issue 
of the Journal, in the footnote telling 
about the Rev. Everett C. PARKER, au- 
thor of the article, ““Teaching the Bible 
with Movies.” It is the Rev. Alexander 
Ferguson who is Director of Films for the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission of the 
National Council of Churches. Mr. Park- 
er was, until June 1954, the director of 
the mass communication research project 
conducted under the auspices of the Com- 
mission and in cooperation with the Yale 
Divinity School. It was in connection 
with this work that his survey was re- 
ported in the May Journal. For the past 
year Mr. Parker has been Director, of 
the Office of Communication, Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches, and Lecturer 
in Radio and Television, Yale University 
Divinity School. 


Equipment Counts 

(Continued from page 6) 
frigerators did help teach about Jesus 
and God. And the Franklin and 
Primrose church schools were no 
longer just ordinary schools—they 
were very much alive and vital, and 


were meeting the needs of the chil- 
dren at the children’s level of under- 
standing. 

As she left that morning, one of 
the teachers said to another, “It was 
just like at Christmas. There were 
all the new things . . . and there was 
also the feeling of loving kindness 
and joyfulness.” 

The teachers are more satisfied. 
“We certainly have a wealth of ma- 
terial and equipment to work with!” 
is often heard. 

And the children are more eager 
to come to church school now. Take 
three-year-old Leon, for instance. 
One Sunday morning he cried and 
cried because his parents were going 
to take him with them on a hospital 
visit. But Leon was not to be de- 
terred—he won his right to go to 
church school “where they have so 
many nice things.” 


Equipment to Fit 

(Continued from page 7) 
evenly distributed to all parts of a 
room, without glare, adjustable to all 
circumstances of daylight and dark- 
ness. 

Color should be chosen for its ef- 
fect upon emotion, its contribution to 
illumination, and its harmony and 
balance with such factors as furnish- 
ings, views from windows, and sun- 
light coming into the room. 

Great variety or strong colors either 
in furnishings or wall surfaces, espe- 
cially in children’s rooms, should be 
avoided. A well-planned color scheme 
with cheerful pastel shades is desir- 
able. 

Floors should be of a material eas- 
ily cleaned, which absorbs and dead- 
ens sound. 

Soundproof rooms and a pleasing 
environment are essential to enlist- 
ing the sympathetic and undivided 
participation of the pupils. 

Facilities which should be included 
in every church if at all possible in- 
clude a library, an audio-visual stor- 
age and work room, a recreation, or 
social room, and a workshop. The 
need for a social room is usually rec- 
ognized, at least partially. The other 
three are often overlooked. 

Equipment and space are interre- 
lated. Good planning of space makes 
possible the best use of equipment. 
Only as we make good use of equip- 
ment do we make the best use of 
space. 


International Journal for Religious Education 


THIS WAY TO HEAVEN was produced in answer to 
many requests for a film publicizing the Sunday 
School and dramatizing its importance in gaining 
new members for the church. This fine film also 
shows active, enthusiastic Sunday School leaders at 
work reaching unchurched people in the community 
and through the Sunday School starting them on 


their way to membership in the church. 


Superbly acted and directed,, this half-hour film 


tells the Sunday School Story with touching realism 


and warmth. 


Ask your local religious film dealer about rental of 
THIS WAY TO HEAVEN ...we are sure that you 
will be deeply gratified by the enjoyment and en- 


lightenment it will offer your congregation. 


July - August, 1955 


-..A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
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Helping Ygeailies Use the Bible, ee 
Sa RaN MME ee ens Pec a eloi hp credo bos ept. 
- Home aaa Church Cooperation, eee, 
PA OTASEE Si ene shies. cc cir tej vue Beta Mar 
Prayers Out of Daily Life, ALerHea and 
VSAM ERFETIRED IA. cons akere wrasse: e-arovaa ov. 
Religious TV for All the Family, Mar- 
GARED WAUMERIBHISK. |. o).\..<¢0 2.00.0 -2 2» ct 
Sun, Moon and Stars, ALETHEA and Oscar 
A [Fag 24 ova NS Jet ct; 
Travel Time, Louisa R. SHoTweELL ..May 
We Celebrate Twelfth Night, DOBOreeA 
and SLARGUD ME RUMG fa ciss shel 5's nas 
We Chose Mark, ALETHEA and Oscar me 
i ik A EE Sept. 
We Dedicate Our Home, Litiian Srocx- 


CIES OTE) nos clrics 5 Ae eS a ee pr 
Family Life Education Through TV, Ray- 


MOND Mae RUERS! rite: Pe isstil lic eccis oe +06 Apr. 
Fisk, Marcaret Parmer: Religious TV 
fOr AU OMAR Ma we cca ous ve seis Oct 
Foster, Imo Ruyte: 
Adventures for the Family parotek 
DOKSWME LETT Tee noivisin nice siric tres sa. Nov 
Treasures in Our Art Museums ...... Apr. 
Visit Your Art Museum .............. ar. 
FRANKLIN, Lorrie, M.: Treat Them as 
'PEmOne Webern a ae sk ts se hase June 
Friendly Beggars Spark a Community Pro- 
NOCU, MOLI NOU AR Koi seins weiss ole ci os ict 
Future Depends on Quality, The, RicHarp 
EVGA ore ea rigtct uted pleily «0 e)e.ain:s Sept. 


July - August, 1955 


19 
22 


14 


Month Page 
G 

Garrison, Marjorie Kinc: Nature Can 
Bewhinet eke Serene de ere Mar. 20 
Give Love, ALETHEA and Oscar J. Rumpr Dec. 4 
God Depends on Families .............. Feb. 8 

Gopparp, Atice L.: Children and_ the 
Church Audio-Visuals ............++-. ov. 40 


Gorpon, Otiver B.: Worship Resources for 
Senior High and Young People’s De- 
Partmients |i yeec Arid oe sc SEEN os eos Each issue 

Greatest Hope of All, The, Sraniey I. 
STUBER years Stele Pai bint odias ce Aes gnate July 26 

Growings While at. (Plays v.ces cn eee July 12 

H 

HAEMMERLE, Mary: The Sunday School 
Has Meant “Everything”? ............ June 11 

Handicapped Persons 
Overlook, Nonere antennae eee Feb. 4 
Sunday School Has Meant ‘‘Everything,”’ 

The, Mary HarMMERLE ............ une 11 

Vacation School for Crippled Children, 

Eprre FO WEURER: cece. nae nee ct. 4 

Has This Happened Where You Live? 
Doyatp, Ol NEWBY 1 <. nae an topes enee May 

Hearn, C. Ausrey: A Planned Church 
Program of Alcohol Education ........ Mar. 16 

Heinz, Mamie W.: Worship in the Kin- 
dergarten AO IG Tan arLabe.* CAG aaa Mar. 6 

HEITZMAN, MILTON 
Neighbors BN Par Sirti flea Hoy CAE aA Jan. 40 
We Found Some New Worlds ........ Dec. 40 

Helping Families Use the Bible, RicHarp 

ig! Oo Sey AR Ud a SRO et ae eS ae ept. 18~ 
HeENperSoN, LaeL A., and SHELLENBERGER, 

ETHEL Worship Resources for the 

Junior High Department. .......... Each issue 
Hisparp, Gene_and Mary Emma: Adven- 

turing with Family Camping .......... May 
Hi hig ts from the Colorful History of the 

ay School Movement, BENJAMIN P. 

BROWNED SE 2e sides Raters > eke S Sept. 4 
Homanp, RicHarp: The Future Depends 

es Cl CNTs ie Sen Ree A cs Eee Sept. 
HorrmMann, Preccy: How Big Can a Little 

Chinch (Bel os ja cco Pl ween easels a ec. 16 
Housincer, Laurarne Lacey: We Had a 

Wonderful Paceant: Oe.) See tees ctle ve.cc acre Mar. 18 
Home and Church Cooperation, Epwarp 

ERS TAPER GMI ese ne MIA Mal: eis se\- 6. oas0 Mar. 11 
Home and Parent Education (See 

Family Life Education) 

Home Church and School, The, Sranizry 

Sich ws aeeee oo hone aan ay 3 

How Big Can a Little Church Be? Peccy 
POR MANN Dred retract iaralo (s\n 21 «0 + 2.0 ec. 16 

How Do They Understand the Bible? 

PAR TERI rE he ICAU WEG ier sie oleic. 5 soles, ov. 4 
How “Shall We Give? 060 s.0:...2-.6:- Oct. 8 
Huey, Mary: The Director of Christian 

MERC TANOI NN peta, Peicixte sephacrccs » sis 5 0:0 aes une 18 
Hucues, Lenore H.: Confessions of a 

Cami Ww Counselor, pacer ayeei sais 2) \s\0 ons May 20 


Include Them in the Fellowship, ANNETTA 
DiecKMANN 
Individuals Come in Groups 


Intergroup Education 


A-Vs on Intergroup Relations for the 
Summer Camp, Oscar Tarcov ...... ay 

Experience of Brotherhood, An, RicHaArD 
EER DANIELS 8s, «, ofc) <0 beset ieee dean ad Jan. 

Neighbors, Mitton HeEIrzMan .......... Jan 

“Trying on Life,’? Hutpa Nresuner ..Oct 

International Sunday School 

Convention 

Convention and Your Church, The, 
VOREN® VV ACPERSY 2, Oc aeeshoe Teelo es Nov 


erect from the Colorful History of 

Sunday School Movement, BeEn- 
nS PLVBROWNE <5: 065 c5 abet suche Sept. 

23rd International Sunday School Conven- 
HOT aes Ee Tow ain om ot bende S June 
What and When at the Cleveland Con- 
vention, LorEN WALTERS ............) 
Why I Am Going to the 23rd Interna- 
tional Sunday School Convention ....Apr. 


J 


Jackson, Grapys: Using Equipment with 
Youth and Adults 
Jackson, Mary EL.en: 
to the Convention 


A 
Experiment in Christian Edu- 


Japan’s New 
cation, STANLEY I. STUBER ahalghvortecense ec 
Jones, CHARLOTTE : The Luck of 
ise eae ee eae ept 


Katr, ArtHur F.: How Do They Un- 
derstand the Biblet aren ncieo aaa: 2 Nov 
Knowtes, Etta E.: Use What You Have fee 

KraMer, EMMA JANE: 


Taght of the) World ssThe (acne cnn: « ct. 

Using Equipment with Children ...... Jul 
Kueu7, Micxr and Gene: Equipment 

RAI E ny Pica tok oh. Ae Me Ne WIE oie v0. ns'e's July 


5 vu 


Month Page 


L 


Lantz, Donatp R.: We Planned for Audio- 
Visuals in Our New Church Building ..Jan. 


Leadership Education 


New Horizons in Leadership Education Feb. 15 
Original Turnover Charts Used with 
Journal (Idea), Berry MacFartrann Oct. 16 

Skill Shop in St. Louis, A, Paun Rains Jan. 10 

Special reatment for Growing Pains, 

AY CIV ELESS 3. 37 oe coon sae haa an. 15 

Teacher Training on the Air, Rogertr B. 

DENNETE ooo Ucccacinig moe ce tae, hee Apr. 12 

They Improved Their Teaching, Dororny 

[Tet MEETS ED pe SOA PE ec. 6 
Lentz, Ricuarp E.: Helping Families Use 

thes Bibles os «sca son aeee te ee O Oe ept. 18 

Light of the World, The, Emma Jane 
AMER! ome d as pias estos 2 heise o aot ee ct. 19 

“Little eee of Westminster, The,’? JoHn 
RANSOM nave ace Rete te oc cee eee as Nov. 16 

Goes Cheek Weekday School, A, Donato 

Sie ER Se ole = eect de aa oe ee Apr. 18 
Lorp, Harry J.: Plan Cooperatively a 

Children in. Summer’ 0.20.6 0026002000 » 3 
Luck of Pierre, The, CuHartorre C. Jones Sent. 22 

M 
Mackey, Kay Younc: Youth Week, 1954, 

in Frederick County, Maryland ........ ec. 10 
Maepa, Frances: They Prove Their Love 

EPL Chir DA Be URES ERE ee EE 5 ta Jan. 4 
MacFarranp, Berry: Original Turnover 

Charts Used with Journal (Idea) ...... ct. 16 
McCaw, Maser Niepermever: VCS—A 

Part ef the Whole ....................) ay 23 
McFarianp, Marcaret B.: 

Babies. Are. Individuals |. 2... 2.42/53 +3» June 6 

Babies Tell Their Parents What They 

Weed Eh SNe eee stirs eo clee ide yale May 21 
McLester, FRANCES Books for a Grow- 

hele Reactor ae cee nia, cc's disease Dec. 18 
McQueen, Frep E.: Answering Their Ques- 

RIGUSIE Se ee ote ce cc ates ete ct. 6 
Meal and the Word, The, Dororny ANN 

Wier oh Peo has uae oie osc eat Jan. 21 
Meex, Pauuine Parmer: The New Dis- 

cipline WialeretlGtnG «Ze 5 wipistd aie dpttcslamtes amtaes Jan. 19 
Men Needed for the Pre-School Depart- 

Mients SALLY, Ae. NICRUWE.. semis sce Jan. 11 
MitterR, DororHy ANN: The Meal and 

IRERIVOUO Ccine't oe. os So Re cme ues ae Jan. 21 
Mitier, Harrmr: A Chance to Live as 

(Chrasivans ve a. 2 cee - cinco -\laleeeaieeteieiee =e pr. 16 
Mixter, Marrua: Faith of Their Fathers 

Ad) (DeACKETS) 2 a)s.o7- +21 + “eee oe alee Sept. 14 
Missionary Education 

Church Open to the World, The, An- 

GELYN, B. SUTHERLAND ....23.- 00.222 June 4 
New Sense of World Mission, A ...... Feb. 21 
They Prove Their Love of God, Frances 

MMIAZEDAIME oii oe 6 aap Wine Aa cildsls s aap ss Jan. 4 

Travel Time, LoursA R. SHorwett ....May 4 
Munson, Mrs. Frepertck W.: The Suit- 

fase <a hat! “Fravels Go, Ghire: = ys» sto ho oe = Nov. 8 
Munson, Jou H.: We Have a Past, But 

ANIA Gi sa 4 CAP OR ACE ce Apr. 9 

N 
Nature Can Be Fun (Idea), Marjorie Kine 

(GRERISON Ci cia «2 batdn sou ane oe Reine a ar. 20 
Neighbors, Mitton HEITZMAN ..........-- Jan. 40 
New Discipline, The, PAuLtne aeaee 

ine at a: SOP ene aon a eee n. 19 
New Horizons in Leadership Education Feb. 15 
New Insights for Christian Education (Spe- 

(oHILSLESTCO Ea Oeniine ike asaoin ean ation Feb. 1-24 
New Kind of Youth Conference, A, Mau- 

pice 1 Bone 1205-220 Ree sate seers Mar. 8 
New Sense of World Mission, A ..........- Feb. 21 
Newsy, Donatp O.: Has This Happened 

Shere YOu Laver sec. cece iste oan sian sie May 8 
Nicety, Satty K.: Men Needed for the 

Pre-School Departments ee ate ee Ree Jan. 11 
Niesunr, Huxpa: ‘‘Trying on Life” ....Oct. 12 
Not What We Teach, But Who, G. Baez- 

ORMEAR? G4 es ok-s aos. o aire s Peep e «tae cE oe 

e) 
One True God, The, Strantey I. Sruzer Sept. 3 
Original Turnover Charts Used With Jour- 

nal, (Idea), Berry MacFartanp ...... ict. 16 
Other Visual Aids to TeachiDS \= sddase- 2 July 24 
Overlook Nonee 235 outercte ease steaetacigs = Feb. 4 

Pp 
Parker, Everett C.: Teaching the Bible 

with Movies: ».:.7 Js +0/cebisielel pails obo Sd Se fay 18 
Peters, RAayMonp R Family Life Edu- 

cation Through UV"), «0. see eee. Apr. 13 
Priuc, DororHea and Harotp: We Cele- 

brate Twelfth NIGHT Ae diaritke 2» cos Jan. 18 
PHenix, Puitip: What Are the Functions 

of a Committee on Christian Educa- 

HOBER Rete. oe. 4 ccpsieseDase ee cea al Nov. 8 
Photomural Decorates Church Room ....Dec. 19 
Plan Cooperatively for Children in Sum- 

mere S1406e 9. LORD (AAs om acl anlencess Jan. 13 
Planned Church Program of Alcohol Edu- 

cation, A, C. Auprey Hearn..........Mar. 16 


Month Page 
Prayers nae of Daily Life, ALeTHEA and 
Oscar OMRUMPR) socks eee. tee ieates Nov. 13 
Protestantism’s Royal Priesthood, STANLEY 
1 Srusen Secscnt coos cee eae eae Nov. 
Purvis, JUANITA: Audio-Visuals for WVaca- 
fion Church: Schools: 2.7.6 case an tscnne> Mar. 40 


Race Relations (See Intergroup 
Education) 
Radio and Television 


Family Life a 
RivMonDw R= PETERS Repo ce cee ete pr. 13 
Religious TV for All the Family, Mar- 


GéRET -PADMERSTISK {oUt y scc eee eee nae Oct. 14 
Teacher Training on the Air, eer 

Bi DENNETE® oc ce~ te pea eae ee ene nds 12 

Rains, Paut: A Skill Shop in St. Louis Toa 10 


Ransom, Joun E.: “The Little Bells of 


Westminster?" S.-5 Ve dee. Seceale Dec. 6 
Recreation Equipment, Epwarp L. ScHLING- 

MAN = i. Seteree eee Cee ene eee July 16 
Recreation Is How You Plan It, Epwarp 

Li: SSGHEINGMAN Peewee ok cece een eas ay 12 
Rediscovery of the Bible, The, Sraniey 


SruBek.” 6255 )0.0 cis Riles awn see ere Dec. 3 
Religious TV for all the Family, MARGARET 


PALMER HEISE Mt Rite a. 3 ee aes ie eee Oct. 14 
Rosser, PEARL: 

Cae aes Can Include Audio-Visual 

Janie os ate biineine eerie Oct. 40 

Wack es a REMING "5's «ne: 8 cele ae ure Feb. 48 
Rumpr, ALETHEA and Oscar 

Give “Bove tit s. Saene: dan ve warn teenies Dec. 4 

Prayers Out of Daily Life ............ Nov. 13 

Sun, Moon and Stars ..........-..... Oct. 17 

We Chose Mark, o.1. ices se oess ane Sept. 20 
Rumpr, Oscar J.: You Use It June 40 


Ss 


Sacraments—Ways and Not Ends, STANLEY 
To STUBER SS Sete teins eee cei Apr. 3 
Saturday Classes for Juniors, Lypia Tour- 
ANGEAG. Jon cctv ois peers tistics een eer Oct. 10 
Say It Together, EpirH Lovett THomas Dec. 12 
ScHLINGMAN, Epwarp L.: 
Recreation Equipment’; s2cce6 a-s'oncige ea July 16 
Recreation Is How You Plan It ...... May 12 
Tuetma Gasser: “Children’s Faces 
Looking Up. <=. csccsse eee eneen eee M: 
Servants of Christ, Srantey I, Srusper ..Oct. 
SHELDON, GERTRUDE: Worship Resources 

for the Junior Department .......... Each issue 
SHELLENBERGER, ETHEL, and Laet A 

DERSON: Worship Resources for the Jun- 

ior High Department ............-... Each issue 


Summer, Donato H.: A _ Local Church 
Weekday School.” s.. esate ene see pr. 18 
SHOTWELL, Louisa R.: Travel Time ....May 4 
Se EpitrH W.: The Children sien * 
Siatarle ai Sib. sfejo 2 wie e 7 OM Oe ee ay 


EpirH Lovett THomas Mar. 4 
Louis, A, Paut Rains Jan. 10 
When Small Churches 


Sing Sfor Easter 
Skill Shop in St. 
Smuck, Haro.p: 

Coop erate 
Solve the Problems of Space and Cost tee 25 
SpauLpinc, HELen F.: 


Church Helps Young People—Some ..Nov. 17 
Why= They® Drop Out® S575 nee tees June 20 
Special Observances 
Meal and the Word, The, Dororuy 
ANN 2 MizER) (oi cceee waccere meneame an. 21 


Sing for Easter, EprrH Lovett THomas Mar. 6 
We Had a Wonderful Pageant, LAuRAINE 

Lacey — HOUsinGer’-.Sije; sae eee Mar. 18 
Special Treatment for Growing Pains, Ray 


WEtes © Sorc Jens c at nes poten os an. 15 
Stacey, Dororuy: Staffing the ee 
SCHOO! i, - cise «eee oc awe tag eeteecee one 9 
SrapLes, Epwarp D Home and Gua 
Cooperation Fink. 3s o<50 cae ence eee ats Mar. 11 
Staffing the Church School, Dorotuy 
STACEY =. 2-.nc conc aes eater ements. Nov. 9 
Stewardship 
Friendly on. Spark a Community 
roject, OLIve ee Oo. 


‘Trick or Treat’? Hallowe’en Projects Oct. 8 
Stockmeyer, Lirtian: We Dedicate Our 
Homie | vulce.ndnes teen teen oe neon aaa Apr. 6 


Sruper, Srantey I.: 


Basis of Freedom ....... Feb. 24 
Called to Be Disciples ..... ..June 3 
Greatest Hope of ARS Socaexs ...July 26 
Home, Church and School, These Seen: May 


Japan 's New Experiment in ice Edu- 
.Dec. 20 


. Sept. 3 
Protestantism’s Royal Priesthood ..Nov. 3 
Rediscovery of the Bible, The .... eo es 
Sacraments—Ways and Not Ends Apr. 3 
Servants of Christ ............ Oct. 3 
Understanding the Church ............ Jan. 3 
World Mission of the Whole Church ..Mar. 3 
Suitcase That Travels, The (Idea), Mars. 
FW MUNSON 5.2255, Rieke ee coats ne ov. 8 
Sun, Moon and Stars, ALETHEA and Oscar 
jms CS ceed... SEP ke. SS Oct. 17 


48 


_ Understanding the 


Month Page 
Sunday School Has Meant ‘“‘Everything,”’ 
The, Mary HaEMMERLE ............-.-- June 11 
SUTHERLAND, ANGELYN B.: The Church 
Qpen: toithe World) 2o55- ecc.eie eee June 4 


Tables for Primaries, Vircit E. Foster Nov. 8 
Take Them As They Are, Atva I. Cox 
Pie asec re we in si Se Pe a AUIS oe BRC Dec 
Tarcov, Oscar: A-Vs on ee Re- 
lations for the Summer Camp ........ May 40 
Teach Religion with Audio:Viseals GEORGE 
B. AMMON July 22 
Teacher Training on the Air, Rosert Be 
DENNETT Apr. 12 


Teaching Methods (See also Children's 
Work, Youth Work) 
Answering Their Questions, Frep E. Mc- 


OURENE So AU coe ree Scat eer Oct. 
Children Teach, Too, The, Epira W 

SOMRSTRR. Sooo etc ce eee eee eae ay 10 
Christians Are Persons First ..........-- Feb. 10 
Don’t Fire the Teachers i20 220+ ese ess Feb. 16 


Faith of Their Fathers—and Teachers, 


MARTHA’? MIDLER aan nc ocean see ancue Sept. 14 
How Do They Understand the Bible? 

Arrnur EF. Karr oc 0222.2 ce. -0.- Nov. 4 
Individuals Come in Groups ............ Feb. 13 


Not What We Teach, But | Who, G. snare 


CaMARGO pr. 
Say It Together, Eprra Lovett Tuomas Dec. 12 
Teaching the Bible with Movies, Everett 

Go PARKER SG Soren Cotiine tae eee ee May 18 


Temperance Education 
Planned Church Program of Alcohol Edu- 


cation, C. AuBrReY Hearn .......... Mar. 16 
They Improved Their Teaching, Dororuy, 
ele ioe COE Mee aaa tee ah MRR ee ns ec. 
They Prove Their Love of God, Frances 
MAEDA # Josh choad Sec ceaeee es doen a. ae an. 4 
Tuomas, EpitH Lovett: 
Say It Mopether < Satknsen dts eee en eee Dec. 12 
Sing* for Easter £5 ca-ce ss aoe ee Mar. 4 
Tolman, Marjorie, Circulation Mauaatr 


Resigns 
Touranceau, Lypia: 

Juniors? qcce oso cek eee ct aeteine een Oct. 10 
Travel Time, Louisa R. SHOTWELL ..May 4 
Treasures in Our Art Museums, Imo RuyYLe 


Fost sti care a ee on eae Apr. 19 
ew Them as Persons, Lorrre M. FrRANK- 
Sophie he Dita iol ier tlope epee cies trmetain Sane June 13 


“Trick or Treat’? Hallowe’en Projects ..Oct. 8 
Trickry, Epona Butter: Worship Resources 

for the Primary Department ........ Each issue 
“Trying on Life,”?’ Hutpa NiesuHR = Oct-12 


U 


Church, Srantey I. 
TUBER We saa ticics aidls aie ots ots Saat ence an. 3 
Unified Curriculum for Armed Forces .. 

Using Equipment with Children, Emma 
JANEUK RAMER Wis J Sapte scittieete wos doen July 8 
Use What You Have, Erra E. Know es June 9 

Using Equipment with Youth and Adults. 
EADYS. JACKSON, 2 canie= a cite ae einer ne July 14 


Vacation Church School (See also 
Children’s Work) 


Audio-Visuals for Vacation Church School, 
Juanita Purvis 
Chance to Live as Christians, A, Harriet 
Mine irs aang. Joni na cre si aeisiare cae Apr. 16 
Plan Cooperatively ie Children in Sum- 
mer, Hagey J. LORb. 5a eon cession Jan. 13 
Use What You Have, ave E. Knowtes June 9 
Vacation School for Crippled Children, 
pres BS (WELKER A ov os skits vara Oct. 


ELKER 
VCS—A Part of the Whole, Maser au 


DERMEYER.. MOCAW Van) .occaincsalceimenrec May 23 
Vacation School for Crippled Children 
Eprra ok. UOWeteer) 25 os.ccencs sea ee Oct. 
Van METER, 


Harriet D.: Answering Ques- 
tions with Pamphlets, I and II pe 24, Fane 22 
illiam Resigns from Na- 


tional , Council? 6-2-8 aioe See ‘eb. 44 
VENABLE, Mary E.: The Church Serves 

the: Youngest .52..2.oi6 siinc ote seame ase Apr. 4 
Visit Your Art Museum, Imo RvyLe 

FOSTER: jeo2250 0 cin sonscas cote tae oes Mar. 14 
Visual Education (See Audio-Visual 

Education) 
yee Program for Older Youth, A, 

Frep, Croup. 3s seco eo eee ee Sept. 16 


Wa ters, 
Charch; .. Theis. cecs dc cooaned eet ade e Nov. 11 
What and Yeh age at the Convention...... May 14 

Warp, Hirey K.: Family Day Keeps Them 
Together tise cco ers ss Ba reeds an. 16 

Wai Your Timing, Peart Rosser...... eb. 48 


Month Page 
We Celebrate Twelfth Night, DororHea and 


OLD PLUG) 2.60%. «nice eee Jan. 18 
We Chose Mark, ALeETHEA and Oscar J. 
RUMPF |...) .genicienle Uses te ee ept. 20 


We Dedicate Our Fiome, Lititan Srock- 
MEYER: 2.5500 54s dono tee Apr. 6 
We F Found Some 


MAN oie os sled ela celiveie ae Seen ec. 
We Had a Wonderful See LAURAINE 
Lacey HOoLsincer.«.!..c: 3 sossaeee ar. 18 
We Have a Past—But Also a Future, Jou 
H. MUNSON «25: <0c0ssi0: sods se eeeeee Apr. 9 


We Planned for Audio-Visuals in Our New 
Church Building, Donato R. Lantz..... Jan. 8 


Weekday Religious Education 


Children Teach, Too, The, Epirx W. 
SIMESTER 20 ci «ives ¢. 0s one es May 10 
Future Depends on Quality, The, RicHarp 
HOIEAND a eaccar cka aa oe Sept. 12 
Local Church Weekday School, A, Don- 
ALDH.’ SHIM@ER .. (2). a2 2a eee Apr. 18 
WELKER, EpirH F.: Vacation School for 
Crippled Children) 2.2... : s0+.s seinen Oct. 4 
We tes, Ray: Special Treatment for Grow- 
ing’ Pains | :..\.). 1.2.15 «ave cme aee eee Jan. 15 
What and When at the Cleveland Con- 
vention, LorEN WALTERS ........++-++-> May 14 
When Small Churches Cooperate, Harotp 
SMUGK, «0 ojo wie 0 a0. 0ln es sce oe May 15 
Whole Community Teaches, The .......... Feb. 6 
Why I Am Going to the 23rd International 


Sunday School Convention, Mary E 
Jackson 
Why They Drop Out, 


Lt re ee June 20 
World Mission of the Whole Church, The 
STANLEY J. Sruper ...'.. 2. dee eee Mar. 3 
Worship 
“Children’s Faces Looking Up,’? THELMA 
Gasser Scorr 21.2.1... 00: -ssceeeeees May 16 
Conventions Can Include Audio-Visual 
orship, PEARL ROSSER .......-...-- ict. 40 
Equipment as an Aid to Worship........ July 18 
ive Love, ALETHEA and Oscar J. 
RUMPF. . 4.00 0:0 SoS eee ee Dec. 4 
Prayers Out of Daily Life, AverHea and 
Oscar: J.- RuMPr <5. 2-10 e eee Nov. 13 
Sun, Moon and Stars, ALeETHEA and 
Oscar J. RiMer 2. ...0--ee eee Oct. 17 
We Celebrate Twelfth Night, DororHEa 
and Haron Priuc ..-), «see eee Jan. 18 
We eee Our Home, Litu1an kee 
avvie6 © alsieisld\ain-5)% aie olgle ae err pr. 
Worship i in the Junior Class, Ersiez rg» Ld 
o,sle ece.e'> ele'ele,5,c7alGcle ea ene ept. 
Wonkip in the Kindergarten, Mamie W. 
FIRINZ |... .si2.00)> 2 Sea cke alee eee Mar. 6 
eS in the Junior Class, Ersm Mutter 
ewes eves wie wta/s Rieke cee paren Sept. 10 
Worshin in the Kindergarten, Mamie W. 
HREINZ) 262... 6 c.cfeib eis, iow plolete seererar eee Mar. 6 
Worship Resources for Primaries, Juniors 


Junior Highs, Young People. . ..Each Issue 


¥: 
You ~ Your Own Evaluator! WENDELL 
ELtEr s...)00issbaes cde eben eee Apr. 40 
You Teach Theology: 3.0.20 0ee see eee Feb. 18 
You Use It, Oscar J.-Rumpr ........... une 40 
Your Equipment Is Showing” .sncsesmae July 20 


Youth Work (See also Administration, 
Camps and Conferences, Teaching 
Methods) 


es Helps Young People—Some, The, 


Heren SPAULDING 4.200 +-csedeeneee Nov. 17 
caste of Brotherhood, An, RicHARD 
DANIBLS 2... Ww <)s aye dos Se Jan. 6 
Faith of Their Fathers—and Teachers, 
Marroa Minter ..;.---.oseee aaa Sept. 14 
Has This Happened Where You Live? 
Donatp O.. NEWBY  ..504- 01-5 seen y 8 
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International Toieute for Religious Education 


MARGARET T. APPLEGARTH 
Moment by Moment 


These story meditations on the lives of more 
than 60 women reveal a famous writer and 
lecturer at her inspiring best. Miss Applegarth 
has used these stories and the thoughts they 
embody in her lectures. Now, by popular de- 
mand, they are printed for the first time. They 
are Bible-centered, thought- and devotion- pro- 
voking, a rich resource for the sermon or wor- 


ship program. JUST PUBLISHED. $2.75 


ROSEMARY K. ROORBACH 


Religion in the 
Kindergarten 


“Miss Roorbach’s teaching and planning tech- 
niques are sound, usable and up-to-the-minute, 
and will be invaluable in the kindergarten and 
pre-school department.”—Monday Morning. 
$2.00 


CARL S. WEIST 
Fire on a Drumhead 


A full year of new, up-to-date story-sermons 
for girls and boys, designed to help pastors, 
church school teachers, Scout leaders and 
others who direct the minds and hearts of 
voung people toward the high ideals of 
Christian living. $2.00 


The Old Testament 
and the Fine Arts 


“100 full-page art reproductions, 100 art in- 
terpretations, 75 hymns with their interpre- 
tations, 244 poems and 63 stories. Here is a 
veritable library in a vast field of Old Testa- 
ment history, romance and spiritual interpre- 
tation.” —Christian Herald. $5.95 


| Important HARPER books for the Religious Educator by noted writers | 


NELS F. S. FERRE 


Christian Faith and 
Higher Education 


“Goes to the heart of the matter, deals with 
first principles and deserves the most serious 
consideration of all those concerned with insti- 
tutions of higher education. I have been deep- 
ly impressed with it.’—NATHANIEL MICK- 
LEM, Former President, Manchester College, 
Oxford. $3.00 


WILLIAM NEIL 


The Rediscovery 
of the Bible 


“He has answered two questions which must 
be in the mind of every intelligent person who 
has any concern for religion: what is the net 
result of the critical study of the Bible, and 
what is the value of the Bible for us today.” 
—W. R. MATTHEWS, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
JUST PUBLISHED $3.00 


CLARICE M. BOWMAN 
Ways Youth Learn 


“Directors of Christian education, inviting 
young adults to lead their youth groups, will 
find this book an excellent one to place in 
the hands of a beginner in youth leadership.” 
—Religious Education. $2.50 


CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


Christ and the 
Fine Arts 


“Portrays the Life of Christ in the setting of 
the four major fine arts . . . with discerning 
skill. It will prove invaluable in planning wor- 
ship services.”—Journal of Bible and Religion. 


$5.95 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS @ NEW YORK 16 ® N.Y. 


CHARLES 
M. 
LAYMON 


* Preacher Editor 
* Teacher 
* Student 
* Layman 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL--1956 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon 


A COMPLETELY NEW TEACHING FOOL 
For the. ao 


The first of a series of Sunday School 
lesson helps destined to a place similar 
to that of The Interpreter’s Bible. Using 
both the King James and the Revised 
Standard versions, this volume contains 
the best in scholarship and interpretation 
—to help the teacher present an in- 
formed, inspiring lesson to adult classes 
—to help the student and layman com- 
prehend the fullest and richest meaning 
of the lesson. Plus the unique features— 
Unit Organization * Audio-Visual Re- 
sources * Articles on Special Days * An- 
notated Daily Bible Readings. 

For every lesson in the year, these 
specific helps: 

Text: complete text in both King James 
and Revised Standard versions, printed in 
parallel columns. 


Explanation: “Exploring the Bible Text” 
—an outstanding scholar explains special 
meanings in the bible passage not read- 
ily gained from the text alone. 


Application: “Looking at the Lesson To- 
day”—Roy L. Smith makes a penetrating 
analysis of what the Bible text means in 
terms of our life today. 


Teaching Suggestions: “Teaching the 
Lesson in Class”—step-by-step suggestions 
for making the message of the lesson 
clear. 


The preacher and teacher with much 
training will find it invaluable in refresh- 
ing his knowledge of biblical scholarship 
and stimulating his own thinking. The 
teacher with little training who must rely 
on his lesson aids for all background and 
organization will find this volume a re- 
liable and stimulating guide. Also ideal 
for the student and layman—as resource 
reading on the International Lessons for 
the entire year. The International Lesson 
Annual — combining spiritual insight, 
practical knowledge, and able scholarship 
—is the answer to a long-felt need. 


The Contributors: 
Roy L. Smith, Theodore P. Ferris, Floyd V. Filson, Mary M. Harrison, 
Gerald B. Harvey, Francis E. Kearns, Lindsey P. Pherigo, Chester W. 
Quimby, Martin Rist, Ralph W. Sockman, Dwight E. Stevenson, J. 
Carter Swaim, Howard E. Tower, Kyle M. Yates. 


448 large pages Size 6x9 
Just $2.95 


Ready NOW! 


at all bookstores 
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